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The idea embodied in the following verses is the subject of an old German 
legend, intended, perhaps, somewhat painfully, to represent a repming and dis- 
eased spirit awed by a fearful vision of eventual futurity mto a becoming resig- 
nation for the early loss of those who might have proved unequal to the temp- 
tations of a longer life. 


Archipelago. In that age of energy and unceasing enterprize, the Portuguese 
were not satisfied with the dominion of the East and the wealth of Asia. 
They founded the empire of Brazil, and notwithstanding the opposition of 
l’rance and an obstinate struggle with the Dutch, thev established their supre- 
macy over the most extensive and fertile region of South America. 
As the kingdom of Portugal had no existence, until after the year 1097, the 
previous history of its territory and inhabirants can only be ryterige h por- 
a ahdihes tion of the history of the Spanish peninsula, under its various phases o man, 
p Gothie, or Moorish Vith these early events, the Portuguese his- 
i torian has but little concern. and accordingly, Senhor Herculano has compressed 
F She mourned as one who dreamed that here his remarks on the ancient history of Portugal into three introductory chapters, 
: Our home and dwelling place should be ; in which he has given a rapid but perspicuous view of the successive states of 
She mourned as if she felt no fear Spain under the Romans, the Moors, and the renovated Christian a-onarchy of 


A mother mourned her children dead, 
Two blooming boys, whose opening prime 


d Of earthly sin and misery. ‘Castile and Leon. ‘Theseintroductory chapters are useful, as proving how fee- 
E Once, in the watches of the night ble the claims. either of Spain or Portugal, are to anything like an ancient and 
‘ Before her dim and tearful oye, continuous nationality and political existence. Notwithstanding the Spanish 

Beyond the clouds an opening bricht pride of pure descent and uncontaminated blood, there is no nation in Europe, 
, Revealed a vision of the sky. = im which various races of men are so completely blended. The modern pop- 


ulation of the Spanish is of a most complicated character, and derived from the 
most heterogeneous elements. The blood of the Basque and the Celt, the 
Roman and Pheenician, the Goth, the Arab, and the Jew. are all mingled in in- 
extricable confusion. Nor is this mixture confined to the mass of the people, 
\to the peasant and the citizen, nor even to the proud Fidalgo ; and the stain is 
to be found even in the royal line. Kings of Spain have married the daughters 
of Moorish emirs; and Dom Antonia, who claimed the throne of Portu 
| after the death of Dom Sebastiano, was the son of a Jewish mother. A brief 
| survey of the history of the Peninsula will shew what a chaos of races have 
‘contended for domin‘on, and ultimately become absorbed in the general mass of 
| its population. 
| If we ascend to the most ancient periods of which we have any definite infor- 
‘mation, we find the Iberian Peninsula was divided between the Iberians and 
| Celts, two races as distinct in language and customs, as the Swedes and Hun- 
| garians, and speaking tongues so distinct as to their words and grammatical 
| structure, as to render their fusion extremely difficult. These two most dis- 
| |tinet nations, which divided the territories of the Peninsula, may be considered 
"as types of the subsequent division of the same country into Mussulmans, speak- 
ing Arabic, and Christians, speaking a corrupt Latin. But the two races of 
the Peninsula were destined to lose their national characters ; and the Moor- 
||ish conquest of Spain was not the first, but the second, in which she had been 
|,conquered by the people of the North of Africa. The Phoenicians and Greeks 
; |had formed settlements in Spain at an early period ; but these, as well as a great 
; F New horrors o'er her senses steal ; “part of the interior of the country, were afterwards reduced under the domin- 
4 She sees, appearing through the gloom, jon of Carthage. The Carthaginian supre:nacy was the first effectual means of 
A hardened outlaw on the wheel, — |/breaking up the peculiar character of the Celtic and Iberian races; the Span- 
While crowds around applaud his doom. liards served in the armies of the great commercial republic, and the Carthagini- 
She gazed upon the hapless youth, lan settlers, inter-marrying with the natives, gave rise to the Libyphenices, a 
She gazed upon the hardened man, 'race of half Celts, who strengthened the influence of the conquerors, and re- 
And de wuings of the dreadful truth coneiled the natives to their new masters. Of the policy of the arthaginians in 
To rise upon her soul began. Spain, we know but little, and that, unfortunately, from their Roman conquer- 
;' ‘ers; but it appears, on the whole, to have been liberal, and moderate, and pre- 
Then thus a voice was heard to say, ferable to the iron despotism of Rome. As Senhor Herculano shrewdly ob- 
** What now they are thine eye hath seen : serves, since we know that it required two centuries of exterminating warfare, 
Here, had they not been snatch’d away, to reduce Spain to the form of a Roman province, it is probable that the aecu- 
See also what they would have been.” 


|/sations against the Carthaginians of cruelty and oppression, have been greatly 
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\jexaggerated ; it could not well exceed the cruelty and treachery of the 
| senate and generals. 
While English literature is rich in works on Spanish history, it is extremely} The exterminating wars and firm policy of iic.ce at last extinguished in the 
r in every thing relating to that of Portugal. Robertson, Watson, Cox, and, greater part of the Peninsula, all aborigmal reminiscences, and Spain became 
terly, Lord Mahon, have illustrated the annals of Spain ; and when we edd as Rouanized a portion of the empire as Italy itself. The Gothic invasion 
to the list of their performances those of the Americans, Prescott and Irving, the, brought a northern race into Spain, which had scarcely fused with the general 
English language can boast of a series of works far superior in merit to any thing! mass cf the popuiation, when a second African conquest again prostrated the 
which Spain herself has been able to furnish. ‘This preference for Spaniri his-| pational mstitutions, ard trampled on the religion of its people. It is no part 
tory on the part of English writers may be easily accounted for; the events, jof the history of Portugal, to enter into any details respecting the Moorish con- 
to be recorded were of vast splendour and importance, comprehending the con-| |quest or its immediate results, nor into the rise and growth of the new Chris- 
quest of the Moors, the discovery of a new world, the overthrow of the barba- juan monarchy. We will only observe, that the Moorish kingdom coxtained 
| 


There, amid amaranthine bowers, 

Where God's own glory seemed to shine, 
She saw, on beds of golden flowers, 

Her dear departed ones recline. 


Thence bending down, a pitying smile | 
Their fair illumined features wore : 

« For us now freed from guilt and guile, 
O, dearest mother, weep no more ! ” 


But still her tears rebellious flow, 
And sill she raves of angry fate, 
As if, with blind and selfish wo, 
She grudged her children’s blissful state. 


Again in visions of the night, 

Sent to unpart a sad relief, 

The matron saw another sight 
That stayed the torrent of her griet. 


A youth, by wine to madness stirred, 

Stood brawling on the midnight street, 
And as a clash of swords was heard, 
Sunk lifeless at a rival's feet. 


ric empires of Mexico and Peru, while n Europe Spain was, for more than a, |within itself the elements of decay and ruin ‘The conquerors, although united 
century, the great antagonist power tv civilization and mental freedom. The |by a common creed, were a heterogeneous multitude, consisting of Copts and 
great characters also which Spam produced were equal to the events in which |Syrians, Arabs and Berbers, jealous of each other, and the distinction of Arabs 
they acted so conspicuous a part, and afforded tempting materials for the histo-||and Berbers continually distracted the operations of the Saracens against the 


rian, who had to pourtray such men as Columbus, Cortez, Cardinal Ximenes,, 
and Charles V. The history of Portugal, if inferior in splendour to that of 
Spain, is only second to it in importance, and if less poetical, it affords more in| 
terestinz matter to the philosophic thinker. Portugal, beyond any other Euro- 
pean nation, astonishes us by the contrast between the feebleness of its re- 
sources and the magnitude of the results accomplished. ‘The maritime dis- 
coveries of the illustrious Dom Henrique, of Portugal, formed the school in, 
which Columbus and Maghellan were trained for the bold enterprizes which 
they performed in the service of Spain; so that the Portuguese have an indi- 
rect share in the glory of discovering the New World, as weil as the undenied, 
honour of finding the path to India, and thus opening to European enterprize’ 
the richest regions of the East. By means of her wonderful energy, we find 
that in little more than a century the Portuguese had established their supre- 
macy along the coasts of Africa, from Ceuta to the shores of the Red Sea. In 
Asia her dominions extend from the Persian Gulf to the various emporia of India 
and Ceylon, and from thence to Malacca, and Canton, and the Spice Islands 


of the furthest East. During this period her navigators had visited Japan, bea | 


Christians. As long as the Mussulmans remained united under the dynasty of 
the Ommyades, the elements of strife were held in abeyance, and the Christians 
‘of Gallicia and the Asturias had but a precarious existence in their mountain 
ifastnesses. No sooner had the Saracen monarchy been dismembered ito 
several independent kingdoms, than they presented an easy prey to the kings 
of Leon. ‘T'wo circumggances alone retarded the expulsion of the Moors for 
two centuries—the i ant civil wars of the Christians among themselves, 
and the continual reinfafeements which the Spanish Moors obtained from their 
nore barbarous and fanatical co-religionists of Africa. 1t was at this period of 
the struggle, when fully the half of Spain had been recovered from the Infidels, 
that the kingdom of Portugal was founded, and began to take an active share 
in the strife which stil! raged in the Peninsula. d 
It was during the reign of the Castilian king, Alfonso VI., the son of Ferdi- 
nand the Great, that the kingdom of Portugal commenced its political existence. 
That period may be considered as the heroic age of modern Europe, when 
crowds of warlike pilgrims fought for the restoration of the holy sepulchre, and 


} 
|when Spain was also a battle-field for the Christians and the Mahomedane. It 
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was the epoch of the Cid, who was the contemporary, and perhaps often the|| 
fellow-soldier of Dom Henrique, the first Count of Portugal. In those days, eal 
visit Spain, and combat with the Saracens, was an exploit only inferior in merit | 
to an expedition to Palestine ; and from time to time, the knights of France, — 
England, and Germany sought for honour and renown in the fields of Castile | 
and Andalusia. Among the foreign adventurers who sought for wealth and) 
fame in Spain, were Raymond and Henry, two counts of the house of Burgun-_ 
dy, and both were eminently successful. The Castilian monarch bestowed on | 
Raymond the province of Gallicia, and the hand of his daughter, Donna Uracea_ 
Henry obtained a second daughter, Donna Theresa, and the lordship of | 
the extensive district between the Minho and the Mondego, and became the | 
founder of the Portuguese monarchy. Previous to the marriage of Henry with 

the daughter of Alfonso, the territory included in the modern kingdom of Por-| 


vince of Gallicia. From the Mondego to the little kingdom of Algarve was 
entirely Saracen, and was either under independant Emurs, or belonged to the 
Beni Alaftas, who ruled in Badajos. 


of Portugal. To enter into the details of the early struggles of the first Count 
of Portugal, would be of little interest to the general reader, or to the philo- | 
sophic student of history. It may suffice to mention that the conduct of the’ 
two Burgundian chiefs, Raymond and Henry, was characterized by the blackest, 
ingratitude to their father in-law, the King of Castile. They plotted to partition 
his dominions, and what is still more strange, they called ina French Abbot to — 
participate in their treasons. Hugh, the Abbott, of Cluni, encouraged and as- | 
sisted his relatives and countrymen, and tothe counsels of this pernicious monk | 
we may attribute, atleast, in part, the origin of a civil war, which for many 
years destroyed the internal peace of Spain and Portugal. In consequence of 
the machinations of Henry, Raymond and the Abbot Hugh, every principle of | 
gratitude and natural affection was trampled on. The Christian states of Cas- 
tile, Arragon, and Portugal, were involved in complicated warfare, which soon, 
degenerated into internal and civil strife, while Gelmires, the Bishop of Com- | 
postella, and the Mephistopheles of Spain, was incessantly engaged in breaking, | 
up and forming new coalitions for mischief. ‘I'he history of this turbulent pre- | 
late, who spent a long life in the practice of every perfidy, and incessant activ. |) 
ity in stirring up civil wars, brings to mind Bertrand de Borm, who fomented so 
much disbord between Henry the Second of England, and his sons. 

As if these miseries were not sufficient, the inroads of the Saracens comple- 
ted this picture of misery and desolation. During this miserable period of the 


hor Herculano, nobles and burgesses became the victins of dissensicns which 
themselves had originated for selfish purposes. Churches were pillaged. Ma-) 


the commons perished from hunger. »ikednees, andthe sword. On this inis-) 


f king. In truth, he remarks the chief persons engaged in those quarrels, wheth-, 
n er princes or nobles, only sought to profit by the general misery. Treaties were) 
Pe as rapidly broken as made, for there was no security. ‘The ywwce interests 
i of prelates and nobles modified political questions of general interest. Anar-' 


chy descended from palaces to municipalities, teaching them the liberty of 
licentiousness ; for, deprived of public protection, and exposed to the vexations, 
of a feeble nobility, the burgesses were brought to depend upon their own, 
strength in resisting their oppressors. Good comes out of evil; and during 
no period of peninsular history do we find greater evidence of municipal influ- 
ence upon public transactions, so many examples of resistance of towns against) 
these lords, or insurrections of districts against the castles which ruled them. 
ft But this, which tended to ultimate good, and to produce an element of future 
ay order, by establishing the rights of the different classes, was, nevertheless, an. 
q immediate cause of bloodshed and confusion, tending to occasion a dismember- 
ment of the country. The death of Henry brought no repose to the country ;) 
i his widow, Theresa, who resembled her husband in turbulence and political en-| 
ergy, performed her part in the civil strifes of the age, and alternately formed! 
‘* and broke treaties with the kingdoins of Castile and Arragon ; and her left-hand-, 
\ ed alliance with Fernando Peres renders her the complete counter-part of 
7” part of Christina of the present day 
As her son Affonso Henriques became of age, he conspired and ultimately de- 
deprived his mother of all political influence, and their struggle is only of inter- 
B Ri est as preserving the memory of an act of patriotism and devotion which is so, 
beautifully told by Camoens, and which fortunately has escaped unscathed from 
! the severe criticism of Senhor Herculano. During the civil war between the) 
young Count Affonso/Henriques and his mother Theresa, the town of Guemaraes, 
then the capital of Portugal, declared for the Infante. An invasion by Affonso) 
the Seventh, King of Leon, increased the trouble of the country. The Leonese) 
king was perfectly indifferent whether the mother or son governed Portugal ;) 
his object was to reduce it under his own sovereignty. Atter some resistance, 
the Portuguese fidalgos, besieged in Guemaraes, were obliged to capitulate, and 
for themselves and their young chief to acknowledge themselves vassals of the 
Crown of Spain. 
t Egas Moniz, a powerful noble, who possessed wide domains on the bank of 
the Upper Douro, and a man of distinguished loyalty and honor, pledged him. 
self in the name of the rest, to submit to the supremacy of Leou. The King 
of Leon raised the siege, and when the danger was over the Count of Portugal! 
and his nobles forgot their submission. Egas Monizsalone remembered his oath 
Accompanied by this wife and sons, he proceeded to the court of Leon. He 
appeared before the monarch barefooted, with a halter round his neck, to re- 
deem by his death, a fidelity which had never been dishonored. Fortunately 
the king of Leon was equally generous. and he set Egas Moniz at liberty, as 
being a noble cavalier, whose honor was without a stain. There appears to be 
no sufficient reason to doubt this beautiful story; the event occurred in the 
twelfth, and is alluded to in the chronicles of the fourteenth century. The 
tomb of Egas Moniz still exists, and the rude figures on the monument appear 
to refer to this event. The monument belongs probably to the twelfth century,, 
and represents an individual with a halter round his neck. Scuhor Hercvlano, 
cautiously remarks that whether this anecdote be true or fabulous, it proves what| 
high ideas of mora! greatness amidst crimes, prevailed in the age when it was 
invented and became popular, and how energy and generosity may throw a vei! 
over the crimes of the middle ages. The corruption which accompanies a de- 
cline from high culture never invents such legends ; they are proper to the wild 
youth?of a people. 
‘The long reign of Affonso Henriques, from 1128 till 1183, was one continu- 
ed series of wars of aggression against the Moors, or of quarrels with the Crown 
“£Castile. But even in these rude ages, a certain policy was observed—there 


* 


< 


birth of Portugal, to use the expressions of an old chronicler, quoted by Sen-,, 


ny eminent persons both clery aifycntry, were murdered, captured, or exiled ; | 


erable state of affairs, the remarks of Senhor Herculano are both just and stri-| 


as the twofold duty of gaining territory from the infidels, and protecting it 


from Spain. Hence, also, as Castile was by far the most powerful of the Chris- 
tian monarchies of Spain, the obvious policy of the Portuguese was to cultivate 
the alliance of the little kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon. Ifthe details of 
these combats and alliances are often obscure, we must remember that they are 
seldom of any interest, and that when embellished by poetical coloring, we find 
pleasure in reading of them in a ballad, when we would find little profit in por- 
ing over the details of the same event in a chronicle. ‘The history of the cele 

brated battle of Ourique is a palpable evidence of the truth of these remarks. 

The old account is picturesque, and interwoven into the patriotic legends of the 
country ; the authentic history is very tame and uninteresting. According to 
the old fables, the victory of Ourique was the corner stone of the monarchy, and 
it has accordingly been moulded into a miraculous narrative. ‘The Count of 
Portugal commanded an army of fifteen thousand men, while the Moorish forces 


tugal consisted of two portions—the country between the Minho and Mondego! amounted to three hundred thousand. On the eve of the battle, Affonso Hen- 
had been recovered from the Moslems, and was included in the Christian pro- jriques retired to his tent, and opening his Bible. he read the history of 


Gideon. On falling asleep, he dreamed that a venerable man appeared before 
him, who encouraged him on the part of God, and promised him victory At 


The territories of Dom Henrique, which this very moment he was aroused by his chamberlain, who alone could enter his 
were dismembered from Gallicia, comprehended about a third of the kingdom |tent, and told him there was an old man without who desired to see him. He 


recognised him as the same person he had seen in his dream. The old man 
addressed him as follows— 

“[ am a sinner, and have done penance for sixty years in this mountain, 
When I sound my bell in the oratory, go forth with the favor of heaven.” 

Nor was this all, for in the morning he saw a luminous appearance in the sky, 
and the saviour on the cross, who promised him victory, and that the army would 
salute him as king; that his attendants would send the Evangelic law to remote 
climates, and that the arms of Portugal should henceforth represent the five 
wounds of the passion. Tbe innumerable host of infidels, was, of course, de- 
feated, and the army flushed with victory, saluted the Count Affonso Henriques 
as the first king of Portugal. The acclamations. as the Portuguese call it, of 
Affonso, was, according to the national traditions, confirmed by the Cortez of 
Lamego, who at the same time fixed the laws which should in future regulate 
the succession of the crown. This battle of Ourique, the theme of so much poetry, 
and the subiect of so many proud patriotic recollections, was in severe historic 
truth, but a small, unimportant event. Authentic records respecting it are very 
scanty. ‘The contemporary christian chronicles are extremely meagre on the 
subject, and it is not mentioned at all by the Arabian writers, although, during 
a period when the Saracen power was so much on the decline, and the conse- 
‘quences of a total overthrow could scarcely fail to be recorded and lamented. 
All that we know with certainty, is, that the Saracen chief Omar was complete- 
ly defeated, and the battle field crowded with slainand among them were many 
‘women, who died fighting, like the Amazons of Greek traditions. The battle 
was fought on the 25th July, 1139. 

\t does not appear to have been follewed by any political consequences. It 
was merely a bold and successful razzia into the Moorish territory, and more 
bold than prudent, as the Count of Portugal advanced from his frontier on the 
Mondego, crossed the Taygns, snd advanced to Algarve, one hundred and fifty 
miles from his resources. The other fables engrafted on the traditions of this 
famous battle were completely unfounded. The Count of Portugal did not take 
the title of king until a later period, as we shall presently mention. According 
to the old traditions, Portugal obtained not only a king, but the arms of the 
kingdom, as the result of the battle of Ourique. In this, however, as in the rest 
of these marvels modern investigations have cast suspicions on the old and es- 
tablished belief. 

The arms of Portugal, as any one who has seen a Portuguese coin must know, 
consists of five shields, each containing five points, which represent Portugal, 
and surrounded by towers, to indicate the little tower of Algarve. The com- 
mon belief is, that the five shields, each with five points, represent five Moorish 
kings,who fell on the field of Ourique ; they also represent the five wounds of 
the Saviour, and the five shields with twenty five points, indicate the thirty pieces 
of money which Judas received. 

The first chief of Portugal, Dom Henrique, has no other title than that of 
Count, and for several years his son Affonso was only known by the same ap - 
pellation. According to the current belief, Affonso was acclaimed king by his 
soldiers, on the field of Ourique, and*this military election was afterwards con- 
firmed by the Cortes of Lamego, so famous in Portuguese history. The 
laws of Lamego have often been referred to, as if they were of unquestioned 
authenticity, and have been appealed to in the present day as of undoubted 
authority. 

Durmg the contest between Dom Miguel, and the absolutists, on one hand, 
and Donna Maria and the liberals on the other, the Cortez of Lamego were 
frequently appealed to as decisive of the claims of the respective candidates, 
and also as affording the model of the Portuguese constitution. Even Dom Mi- 
guel offered to govern by Cortes similarly constituted to those of Lamego. Re- 
cent researches, however, have called in doubt the very existence of this famous 
assembly, which appears to be a mere imagination. Certainly Affonso Henri- 
ques derived his title from a very different source. He took the title of king 
about the year 1145, and not from a national out from a foreign authority. The 
little kingdom did not then extend far beyond the Mondego, and both from its 
weakness and other causes, was in some degree under the Spanish crown, al- 
though practically it had followed its own independent course of action. The 
Church of Rome was then an important political power, and with its usual poli- 
cy ever friendly to whoever appealed to its authority. Affonso applied to the 
Pope for a confirmation of his title; he offered his kingdom as a feudatory of 
the Roman Church, and promised to pay an annual tribute of four ounces of gold 
and acknowledge himself and his descendants vassals of St. Peter; in return 
for this the Pope, as representative of the chief of the apostles, promised to the 
king and his successors apostolic benedictions, and physical and moral aid, both 
against visible and invisible enemies, and at death the recompense of eternal 
life. The Castilian monarch naturally demurred at such proceedings. but his 
diplomacy was unable to cope with that of Rome. 

The remainder of the long reign of Affonso was an incessant series of in 
roads against the Moors, and attended with such continued success that the 
kingdom attained very nearly to its present limits. The wars, as Senhor Her- 
culano observes, were of a very different nature from that which was then car- 
ried on in the westof Europe. Elsewhere they were territorial contests, strug- 
gles between rival dynasties for a throne, or incessant quarrels of feudal chiefs; 
in addition to all this there was in Spain a strife between men differing in race, 
language, and religion, and the smallest loss of territory involved the irretriev- 
able ruin of the vanquished. Hence, the military system had a peculiar aspect. 
The war was local and continued. and general engagements unfrequent. The 
defence and assault of castles was a daily occupation ; on each mountain and 
almost on every hill there was a fortress ; sometimes it was only a small tower, 


which commanded the neighbouring district. Hence the art of war consisted 
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ebiefly in assaulting and defending strong places. In these contests, which 
lasted for weeks and months, there was displayed not only energy and boldness: 
in the field, but much patient endurance of fatigue and privation, We shall 
select the surprise of Santarem and the siege of Lisbon as examples, sufficient- 
ly important and illustrative, although unfortunately varied narrative is not the 
strong point in Senhor Herculano’s historical accomplishments. “The town 


Santarem is remarkable for the beauty of its situation; placed on a hill, it) 


commands a splendid view of the country on the banks of the ‘Tagus, and its 


the desire to strike terror in the besieged, caused them to commit an act of the 
|most horrid cruelty ; they cut off the bands of these unhappy people (although 
‘they had been baptised), and drove thei back to the city. ‘The Saracens filled 
up the measure of Christian, or rather crusading cruelty, and crushed their own 
‘countrymen under showers of stones, who held out their bloody arms, implor- 
ing lor mercy 

In this army, composed of so many nations, there was an able Italian engi- 
neer He recommended the construction of a tower of wood, to replace the 


old Moorish Castle, which is still in good preservation, must have been unpreg English one which iad burned during the preceding attack. This machine 
was of great heigtit, and, consequently, difficult to construct with the necessary 


nable to the rude warriors of those days. ‘The upper town was defended by 
the Castle, and there was another town at the foot of the hill, and on the edge solidity and strength. Affonso, however, did not slirink from this costly un- 
of the river. ‘The Portuguese king resolved to surprise this town, and left dertakmg. At great expense, and by the labour of the whole army, this won- 
Coimbra with 4 small but chosen body of warriors, but so well was the secret derful machine was finished by the middle of October. At the same time an- 
kept that only two individuals were aware oi the real object of the expedition. other engineer, assisted by many people, undertook to sap a large portion of the 
The place was to be surprized by a nocturnal attack. to distract and stupily the walls. The Saracens saw their danger, and issued boidly from the city, and 
Moors. The directions were truly horrible ; the soldiers who entered first |contended with the Christians at the entrance of the mine. The contest lasi- 
so that in the contusion the Castle mght)led a great part of the day ; when the Moslems attempted to retire they were 
cut up by showers of arrows, trom all sides; the loss was immense, and few 
‘The mine was excavated, and filled with wood, and the 
Dunne the neht the wood in the vast mine was set 
of the eastern wall fell down. The Franks, 


were to spare neither age wor sex ; 
the more easily pe mastered. 

The surprise of Santareim exhibits both the vices and the energy of the age. jescaped nnwounded 
The object of the enterprise was concealed from the troops, and the only per-'jnew tower was finished 
sons admitted to the secret were Ramires and Saint ‘Vheotonto. ‘The Moors)\on fire, and two hundred feet 
of Santarem were warned that the truce, which had existed for some time,))awaked by the noise, ran to arms, aud advanced to the walls; before them was 
would expire in three days, that is, ou-Saturday evening ; m the mean time, ja mountain of ruims, but the ascent was ditfcult, for on that side it led to the 
the expedition marched almost at the same time that the messenger set jeastle, and by the lund flames they saw the Saracen ships in order of battle. 
out, so that at arrived at the town, to take the advantage of the chance of find- The Strife was continued for nine hours. The German valour began to give 
ing the walls unguarded. What shall we say Lo the heroes of such an age, es-||\way before the desperate resistance of the Moslems, and the Christians gave 
pecially when Samt Theotoneo must have been consuited in the arrangement }way, when the wooden tower was brought to the western wall. ‘The men of 
of the scheme’ ‘his dishonest proceeding, however, was not coupletely suec-, Lorraine fought m the breach, and the other Franks again advanced tu assist 
cessful, and two sentinels were observed on a place not usually guarded. The them, encouraged by the diversion made on the westem side. ‘This was not 
little ariny, with the king in the rear, remained in a corn-field, waiting in ex- decisive ; the Portuguese, who garrisoned the tower, were exposed on this un- 
At last the sentinels jsteady footy to the mangonels of the Saracens, became dismayed, aud the 
A chosen body of Franks then advanc- 
Having 


pectation that the guards should go to sleep at midnight 
fell asleep, and then Ramires fixed his ladder, but at fell, making @ great noise.| besieged issued out to burn the tower 
He did not hesitate an mstant, and mounting on the shoulders ot a soldier, who ed to the aid of the Englisi and Portugwese, who fought together 
steadied his hands by the grass on the wall, and then leaping up, he again fixed, repelled the assault, the Flemings ascended the tower, and gave new vigour 
the ladder. In a moment the standard-bearer mounted and displayed the royal to the attack , the Saracens then capitulated. The consciousness of the resis- 
banner; at the same tine, Mem Rawies was beside it. All this was done im tanee which the castle could yet offer, induced the besiege:s, notwithstanding 
an instant}, but the noise had awoke the sentmels. They beheld the terrible their losses, to enter on a treaty. The condvious were hard; all the wealth of 
standard of the cursed Nazarene, [bn-Eneck-(as the Moors named Dom Affon-)\the mhabitants, not even excepting their clothes, beeame the prize of the Cru- 


so) like a figure of death before them. Although surprised they both called saders, while the King of Portugal clanmed only the lordship of the town, and 


out, who are you for they could not be deceived , three times they shent- its umpovertshed mbabitant: 
ed, ina confused manner, * the Nazarenes.”’ Then Ramures replied with the Of the northern crusaders who assisted in the siege of Lisbon, a part pro- 
war-cry, * Santiago cree Affonso.’ At the command of the king, the troops ceeded on their pigrimage to the Holy Land, but many adopted a wiser course, 
without responded to the cry of those on the walls. ‘They cailed on Santiago jand settled m the country whose independence their valour had contributed to 
and the Virgin ; at the saine time, those on the wails ened, * Here | am, here establish. Among these the ecclesiastics had their full share of the emolu- 
1 am—put them to the sword—let none escape the steel.’ Meanwhile, an- ment, and Gilbert, an Englishinan, was the lirst bishop of Lisbon, and men of 
other ladder had been fixed, and twenty-five men-at-arms ascended . the ela-|French, Flenush, and German names, obtained promotion in the Portuguese 
mour within and without the castle was confused and frightful. Affonso divid- |Chureh. Many of the mweneat-arms, also, obtained settlements at Atagouia 
ed his little srmy ito two divisions, one of which attempted to scale the walls, Villa Verde, and Lourinhain. ‘lhe Crusaders, who thus assisted at the siege of 
and the other attacked the suburb, situated on the margim of the river, so that)| Lisbon, were by no means the hes’ specimens of the pilgrims; the most res- 
the distracted Szracens did not know to what poimt to dweet thew etior! At |pectable had proceeded by jand, under Conrad ot Germany, and Louis of France 
the same time, the twenty-live men attempted to force open the gates, by break | Of the barbarism of these men of the North, we may form some idea, when 
ing them with stones, but in vain, until those on the outside threw them up an Senhor Herculano informs us, that im the charter (foral) to those who settled at 
iron mallet, by means of which they broke the bars. ‘The torrent then rushed Lourinham, we find a savage privilege which never occurs in any district purely 
into the castle. Affonso, in a moment of religious enthusiasm, kneciel «t the Portuguese. If any murder was committed, and the criminal was apprehended, 
entrance of the gate, which he little expected would have been so easily open- jhe should be burned alive in the same grave with the body of the murdered 
ed to admit him as a conqueror A useless resistance and great slaughter en- person. In the frequent aid derived from the Crusaders, and also in the en- 
sued. The morning sun, which now shone on the rocky castle, uo longer be- couragement given them to remain in Portugal, we perceive at that early period, 
held the standard of Islam ; trampled on that mgbt, and destined never inore, what has been the great difficulty in the affairs of Portugal, down to the pre- 
to float on the walls of the wealthy town of Santarem sentday. We find a little country constantly attempting, and often accoim- 
The capture of Santarem was the prelude to the more diihienlt undertaking plishing exploits far beyond its population and resources, and when even yet 
of the conquest of Lisbon. On this, as op several other occasions, the Portu- jthe law of Malthus has not produced an excess of inhabitants. In this respect, 
guese availed themselves of the aid of the Crusaders, many of whose expedi- |Portoguese history is deserving of more study than has been bestowed on it, 
tions to Palestine sought for refreshinent im the ports of the Penmsula. On /for we find a poor country in which the peasants enjoy a fair share of the neces- 
this occasion a motiey band of pilgruas from the north of Europe arrived in jsities in lite, and suffer tew of the evils of a redundant population. 
Portugal. A body of Germans assembled at Cologne, and from thence passed)) As the long re.gn of Atlonso Henriques, was chietly occupied in wars of ag- 
to Dartmouth, where they found a fleet of two hundred sail, destined to trans- \gression agaist the Moors, it will be more interesting for the general reader, 
port the Crusaders collected from the various maritiune regions of Flanders, jwstead of entermg upon the details of sieges and the surprises of fortified 
Lorraine, and England, and even of France. Count Arouli, ot Areschot, was ‘towns, to give a more general idea of the incessant warfare which was carried 
the commander of the expedition. On their arrival at Oporto, Dom Affonso on between the Moslems and Christians. During this period the picture of 
persuaded them to assist bim in the adack upon Lisbov. The Crusaders pro- | Portugal was very much that of the entire penmsula. Almost every year, the 
ceeded to the Tagus, where they were joined by the Portuguese, who encamp- terrible Lbn Erich, as the Moors denominated Dom Affonso, made his excursion 
ed on the north, while the Fiemings and Germans occupied the eastern su- Into the Saraecn territories, captured some city, and expelled its inhabitants. 
burbs, and the Englisi aud French tne west. The city was thus blockaded by |An immense line of frontier formed the battle ground of the two contending 
land, while the fleet interrupted all communication by sea. ‘Phe month of July jreligions, aad it would have been well for both if the strife had been speedily 
was employed in constructing machines, and ta unimportant skirmushes. Vhe jsettied. ‘his, however, was far from being the case; at one time the wars 
Franks and English constructed two towers, oue on the east, aud the other on) between tho Christian kings of Arragon, Castile, and Portugal, afforded a 
the west, where the fortifications could be more easily assailed. An attack’ breathing time to the Moslems, while, on the other hand, the vast armies of fa- 
was also to be made upon the city from the ships. ‘The sea attack proved un-| natics which from time to time arrived from Morocco, often drove back the tide 
successful : and the Franks, approaching the east side of the town with a ma- jot Christian invasions. During the great defeats which King Affonso some- 
chine for beating down the wall, were met by a shower of combustible matter, tumes experienced, he was unable to defend his frontiers, and the monarch and 
which destroyed it; at the same time the wooden tower constructed by the his ricos-homens, while employed in repairing their losses, left the business of 
English was also set on fire, as they had neglected to protect it during the heat |carrying on razias to the lawless borderers. In general these inroads were not 
of the attack. The mangonels and arrows of the Moslems caused great loss jcarried on at the expense of the king, or by paid soldiers, nor even by the ba- 
to the Christians, who were compelled to retire, although they inflicted consi- |rons and their followers; they were chiefly conducted by the rural knights 
derable loss on the eneniy. ‘The machine of the Franks was reduced toa hes, (cavaleiros villoes), that is, by the more wealthy individuals of the community, 
and the engineer crushed under the stones thrown from the walls; the English ‘who had established themselves in the newly-conquered districts, and who re- 
tower had shared the same fate, and many oi the bravest of the assailants were sembled the frontier population of the United States. The heads of families « 


killed or wounded, so that the Crusaders began to lose heart. ‘They, however,| were divided, according to their wealth, into cavalry and ifantry ; the duty of 
resolved to construct new machinery, while, at the same time, they were en- ithe latter was restricted to the defence of the community and the municipal 
gaged in incessant skirmishes. ‘I'he northern warriors distinguished themselves jterritory, and the cavalry served in offensive war for a certain period each year, 
in these contests. Of gigantic stature, and endowed with great strength, they! according to the nature of their charters of privileges. The result of this sys- 
advanced with alacrity to the fight, and approached the walls with the utmost tem was a perpetual aggression on the Moorish territories, even when the royal 
temerity ; as if death was a game, they struggled to the last breath, for when! forces were occupied in other contests. 
mortal.y wounded, they did not cease to give terrible blows. _ Hs We may easily conceive, says Senhor Herculano, what must have been the 
Famine now began to be felt in the city. ‘Ihere was sufficient provision for state of society in the frontiers, which not merely for years, but for centuries, 
the soldiers, but the severity was felt by the poor, whose number must have formed a continual battle-iield. We find meu*naturally fierce and lawless, to 
been great, as the rural population had fled trom their hambie cottages, aad | whom life was a chance, and death a daily spectacle, and who lived not by in- 
sought refuge in the city from the power of the invaders. ‘The evil was in- dustry, but by the plunder of their enemies, and who despised the impotence of 
creased by the precautions of the rich an powerful, who deprived the poor of \laws, which could neither protect nor control them. ‘To pillage fields and vil- 
their supplies, hoarding them up for future use. Many died of hunger, and |lages, surprise the Moors, and gain castles for the king, were the objects of this 
others subsisted on the flesh of domestic animals ; in despair, the starving peo-|/permanent system of hostilities of the castles and communities of the frontiers. 
ple quitted the city, and surrendered to the Christians, denying their faith, and Crime and barbarism is indicated in almost every document of this epoch, in 
submitting to baptism to save their lives. But this extreme submission was of) which there is any allusion to the ordinary affairs of life ; in these we often dis- 
ne ayail to them ; for the fanaticism, or rather ferocity, of the Crusaders, and) [cover the disyusting picture of some dying barbarian, recapitulating in the face 
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of the world and without remorse, the black history of a vile existence, and]| But, in the rural districts of England, and throughout Scotland it is very dif- 
bequeathing to a convent the fruits of his extortions and murders, that he might! ferent. There the festival of New Year’s day is of as great importance as that 
die the death of the just. If such things were common throughout the coun-| of old father Christinas himself. Young people look forward joyfully to + dan- 
try, what must have been the scenes of crime and ferocity, which were trans-) cing the Old Year out and the New Year in.” 
acted every day on the frontier, where nothing was thought of bet desolation) It is held unlucky that the New Year should dawn upon sleeping eyes ; so 
and plunder. The quarrels of these men often produced family feuds, which) im every heuse all sit up till midnight to let the young stranger in. hen as the 
ended in the extermination of one party. Iu addition to this, the frontier af | clock strikes twelve, the family and guests rise up and go in a mingled and noisy 
forded shelter to bands of robbers, composed of Chiistians and Moors, who’ procession to the hall door, which is opened with formal solemnity by the host; 
plundered both parties with the utmost impartiality, and without any regard to and thus the New Year is “ let in.” 
feelings of race, language, or religion. | Jt was New Year's eve in the family of Dr. James Renwick. ‘They were keep- 
Such was the state of things under which Portuguese nationality was form-} ing it merrily, as befitting the good old times, though it was not many years be- 
ed—not more barbarous, however, than the state of [reland or the Highlands) fore this one of 1847 (inay blessings attend those whose eyes meet this, says 
of Scotland four centuries later. In the character of Affonso Henriques, who the writer in a parenthesis—wishing to all a happy New year!) But before we 
governed such a people for fifty-seven years, and whose life was one of inces-) enter Doctor Renwick’s mirthful house, let us describe its exterior—and not 
sant warfare, we inay readily conclude that the milder virtues had no place.) entirely from imagination. 
He was a bold, politic, but ferocious soldier, and, tested fairly by the standard The Doctor’s house was at the entrance of a little village, situated just on 
of the age in which he lived, he was unquestionably pertidious and cruel, and,, the bounds ofa manufacturing region, yet far enough in the country to make it 
in a moral point of view, inferior to many of his contemporaries. His charac-|| pleasant and quiet without being dull. It stood on a turn of the road, the steep 
ter as drawn by Senhor Herculano, is candid and impartial His ruling passion’ declivity of which was overlooked by its high garden walls. Over these walls 
was the political independence of his country, and this consideration alone can many and many a time peeped children’s curious faces, and little mischievous 
afford any paliiation for his faithleesness and unbounded ambition. In palliation hands often dropped down flowers and pebbles on the stray passers by. On the 
of his rebellion against his mother, which Senhor Herculano states as being the other side of the road a raised pathway led to the church—a Norman erection, 
contrivance of the nobility, acting on an inexperienced youth, we are inclined old and quaint enough to charm Dr. Dryasdust himself, In the churchyard was 
to add the worthless character of the queen. There are other and graver a village schoolroom, like a barn, and from thence rushed out daily a small troop 
stains on his memory—as his breach of truce in surprising Santarem, the cruel- of children, chasing the sleep that fed among the graves. 
ties and mutilations inflicted on the Moors of Lisbon after they had been bap-|| Dr. Renwick’s was the great house of the place ; rich in the glories of a gra- 
tized, and his treachery to the noble and generous King of Castile, throw @ vel entrance and bay windows; and oh, such an orchard ! Never was seen 
deep shade on the memory of Affonso. We must, however, in justice, remem-) like for apples and pears! But now it looked cold and stately in the gloom of 
ber the barbarism of the age, and the weakness and difficult position of a young a December night—starry, but moonless. A light covering of hoarfrost lay on 
country struggling for existence. It was for the independence of his country) ‘the green plot, where in early spring, snow drops and crocusses peeped out 
that he sought the support of the Church, so powerful in those days ; that he| from the grass, looking prettier than they ever do when set in the cold brown 
favoured the nobility, the chief strength of his army ; and that he fostered the) mould of a garden bed. A warm light streamed over the gravel walk through 
municipal spirit, so essential to popular liberty. Besides this reconstruction of ‘the half drawn crimson curtains Any passenger on the road would have said 
society, he doubled the extent of a kingdom previously too small to maintain there was mirth and revelry within. 
its independence. Viewed in a proper light, the stains which obscure the lofty, And so indeed there was ; for it was the yearly gathering of the Renwick 
and noble figure of our first king disappear, and the gratitude with which the) family of which Dr. James Renwick was now the eldest son. Three gene- 
Portuguese of all ages have regarded his memory becomes honourable, as it is| rations were met once more in the eyes of the doctor’s aged parents, who 
founded on a consciousness of the benefits he conferred. ‘This national grati ||lived with him. ‘They were now too old to have the care of an establishment 
tude has conferred on Affonso the halo of a saint, and a wish that Rome would) of their own ; and therefore this year the family meeting was held at Dr. Ren- 
bestow on this fierce soldier that honour which is only due to the piety and re-||wick’s house, where thev were spending the decline of life with their good and 
signation of the martyr. But if a religion of humility and peace cannot grant dutiful son. ' af 
this, we should remember, when we visit his tomb in the Church of Santa Clara, | Contrary to general English usage, the yearly gathering of the Renwicks was 
that but for him there would have been no Portuguese nation, and perhaps the | not held on Christnaas day. ‘Chis was partly because ola Mr. Renwick thought 
name of Portugal would never have been heard of. With all his faults, Affonso the day too much of a religious festival for frolic and sport. He had come from 
Henriques must be considered as the founder of the Portuguese nation, and as the |and where his namesake preached, lived, and died among his persecuted 
such he has ever been esteemed by the historians and poets of his country. He, brethren ; and though Mr. Renwick had been so long in England that the me- 
died in December, 1185, and was interred in the monastery of Santa Clara, of mory of the heathery mountains and braes offhis native been was like a dream, 
Coimbra, where his remains rested in a simple tomb until 1515, when King still he clung a little to the ways of his forefathers. Besides, it was on one 
Dom Manuel erected a more splendid monument over his remains. W hen the Christmas day that death had first crossed his threshold, and carried away their 
coffin was opened, the body was found undecayed, and appeared as if alive. It eldest born trom the young parents with bitter tears. [t was many years since; 
was taken from the coffin, and placed in a chair of gold and crimson ; a mantle, but still they felt that to have merry making on that day would be treading in 
of the order of Avis, was thrown over it, which covered it to the feet: a royal|/the shadow of « sorrow now gone by ; so the day has ever since bee. changed 
crown was placed on the head, his sword in his right hand, and hisshield in the from Christmas to New Year's eve. 
lett, as when he appeared in battle. All present kissed his hand, and King. Mr. Renwick and his wife had been biessed with many children. Their 
Manuel did so, first kissing his hand, out of respect to aking, and his feet next, quiver was full of arrows, and they did not murmur at it. Out of ten sons and 
regarding him asa saint. The body of Dom Affonso was then interred anew.| daughters, five were with them that day ; some wedded, with children of 
This ceremony made a deep impression, and a contemporary, Sa e Miranda, |their own ; one was travelling in foreign lands ; and three had gone the way 
one of the best poets of Portugal, speaking of Coimbra, and the beauties of the of all before them. But the parents did not count these lost. One only— 
Mondego, boasts of the relics of Dom Affonso as one of its treasures, and re- though living—had been, and to use the touching words of a father of old, “was 
peatedly recurs to the subject in his eclogues and epistles. Speaking of Coun- jot.” 


bra, he says :-— : Dr. James Renwick was the worthy son of a good father, and well did he oc- 
« Cidade rico do sancto _cupy the station and fulfil the duty of a country physician. ‘These duties are 

Corpo do sue Key primeiro, very different from those of a London practitioner. In a village “ the doctor” is 

Que inda vimmos coin espanto an important person, second only to the clergyman. He has more to do than 

A tam ponco tempo enteiro merely to heal the bodies of his neighbors If he be respected, te knows all 

Dos annos, que podem tanto.” the affairs of the parish ; it is he to whom all come for aid in distress ; he 1s the 


We have now concluded our notice of Senhor Herculano’s history—a per mediator between helpless poverty and benevolent but cautious wealth , and 
formance highly honourable to his country, as well as to the great veracity Of puch good or much evil may he do, as his will leads him. 
the author. He has completely redeemed the bold pledge which he made at), perwick was a good man, and he was accordingly, respected. He 
its commencement, that for misstatements or representations, he would neither 44 sarried early, a wife of like feelings to himself, and they had brought 
seek nor deserve forbearance. [t is true, that, in the published volume, his’ 4 4 rising family, the elder branches of whom were now men and women. ‘Two 
task has been comparatively easy, no great difficulties have occurred, but the brothers and a sister of the doctor, were also round his table with their flock 
sueceeding ones, when the angry contests between the court of Rome and the sow or many as it might be ; so that the grandfather and grandmother looked 
= ou a tribe of jnveniles as Various in years, and name, and appearance, as ever 
ested; bis hdelity Is, however, equal to the occasion. a ooo clustered round the chair of ave since the patriarchal days. 
yond all doubt, the great authority on Portuguese history ; bus there is little Mr. and Mrs. R 4th 
probability that it will become generally known, as it is conceived on too ex- are, loosing 
tensive a plan, and enters too minutely into details. to be interesting to any bat dozen or inore young cousins were dancing to the music of is piano and flute, 
Portuguese, or to professional students of Peninsular history, who, of course, while the elders played whist in au inner room. One or two quiet couples stole 
will consult the original. ‘The first volume --the enly one which has appeared “4 into corners; they were tou happy to Jaugh and danee with the rest. 
—treats solely of the history of Count Henry, and bis son Dom Affonso, and, 4@eng these was Isabel Kenwick, the doctor's youngest ard uumarried sister. 
the work, when concluded, will probably consist of from fifteen to twenty vo-| he old parents looked at her as she stood with her betrothed it the shade of 
lumes ; that is as extensive a work, as Sismondi's History of France,” and) curtains. 


will, therefore, be rather a mine whence French and English compilers will draw W e shall have another fine son in law by this time next year, Letty, my 
dear,” whispered the old ian to his wife with a merry smile. 


materials, than a ular work out of Portugal. —Dublin University Mayazine 
Don’t talk nousense before the children,” awswered Mrs. Renwick, trying 
‘ " to frown as she wiped her spectacles. 
THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. « Weil, | always thougiit little Bell was the prettiest of all our children, and 
A STORY OF PHE NEW year. she will marry best though jast,” said the proud father. 


In the country towns and villages of Kngland, there is not, from Jeuuary te Little Beil was a beautiful young woman of seven and twenty, whom 


December, a merrier festival than the New Year. In London and in those large no arguments could, hitherto, induce her to quit father’s roof, until an old 

commercial towns which ape the Great Metropolis, it is mot so. ‘There Chirist-| {playmate returned frum India, rich in money, and richer stillin love, that time 

mas, with its accompaniments of pluin pudding and mince pie, is all in all to could not change. So Lsabel was to be married at last, 

the holiday lovers. The dance ended, and the various grandehildren sat down to rest, or walked 
The old year steals out and the New Year creeps in, like a neglected friend, idiy about, arm in arm, talking and laeghing. 

or a poor relation after its more honore! predecessor. glad enough to pick up ** Do you know what a grand ball, Auat Hartiord is giving to mght, at the 

the fragments of the latter’s feist of weleone ove seems to care about the Priory said Jessie Keawick to her cousm Witham Obphant. 

New Year in London. A few peals rung at midnight by the chureh bells, tell “ | doubt af they will be half so merry as we, nevertheless, with all their 

to some wakeful! invalid or late reveller, that the Old) Year with all its hopes grandeur.” 

and pains, has gone by for ever; and perhaps next morning some man of busi-. “ Who is speaking about Mrs. Hartford—of my eldest daughter '”’ said the 

ness looking over his diary, or sume lady, glancing at her pictured almanac, re- \grandfather sharply “ Would that she had been no daughter of mine '” 

members the fact; or friend mecting friend in the street, just turns, to wish Hush, Jolie, bust ' wluspered his aged wife laying her withered fingers 

«a happy New Year ;” but that is Clristinas is gone by. with all his vem 

feasting and merry-making ; and no one cares to welcome New Year's Day. i - Jessie only said there was a grand party at the Priory to night,” answered 
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young Oliphant, for his cousin had shrunk aside, alarmed at her grandfather's 
harsh tone, so unusual to him. 

« Let her go, with all her pride, and her gaities! There is no blessing 
en an ungrateful child,” said Mr. Renwick, sternly ** When she was 
born, her mother and I rejoiced, and we calied her Letitia in our gladness ; 
but she has been to us a bitter sorrow, and no joy. Do not speak of her, my 
children.” 

The young people saw that there was deep sadness on their grandmainma’s 
face, and that Mr. Renwick’s tone, though severe, was tremulous ; so they did 
not again mention Mrs. Hartford’s name. ‘lhe younger ones wondered ; but 
many of the elder cousins knew of their aunt’s great wealth, suddenly acquired 
by her husband’s speculations ; and how with wealth had come pride, and with 
pride coldness and disdain, so that at last Mr. and Mrs. Hartford were self-ex- 
iled from the family circle, and only known by hearsay to the children. 

After a season, the slight shadow which poor Jessie’s unlucky speech had 


thrown over the circle passed away. William Oliphant, ever thoughtful in’ 


those little things which make the sum of home-happiness, adroitly brought to 
his grandmother’s chair the two youngest of the flock, Mrs. Walter Renwick’s 
bonnie little girl and boy, and the old lady's attention was diverted. She took 


Bessie on her kee, and told Henry a fairy tale, and thoughtno more of her own’ 
lost daughter. How much good had been done by this unnoticed ruse of kind 


William Oliphant ! 


Merrily passed the closing hours of the Old Year. The children danced 
ain, and then Aunt Isabel was intreated to sing,and plaintive music of her voice. 


changed the laughter mto a pensive but pleasant silence. After a minute or 


two they all thanked her cheerfully. They did not know—the careless child- 


ren !—that of all the merry troop around her, Isabel had sung but for one, and 
toone. After awhile the mirth grew noisier; the light-hearted troop would 


chorus Aunt Isabel's songs; and so those who could sing, and those who 
thought they could, all ehimed in together, to the utter confusion of treble, tenor, | 


|| « | will neither say yes nor nay ; let James do as he pleases | will hear no 
more of this.” 

Dr Renwick stayed not a moment, lest his father’s mood should change, but 
was gone on his errand of mercy. 

There was no more merriment for the young people that night ; they were 
all too deeply touched. The aged pair soon retired, and the various families 
departed to their several homes. In an hour all was quiet in the doctor's house. 
Mrs James Renwick alone sat waiting her husband's return, and thinking over 
in her kind heart how this might end. Every other eye was sealed in repose 
save one, and that was the aged mother’s. 

On New-Year's morning the family met as usual ; Dr James Renwick looked 
pale and careworn, but he did not speak of his last night's visit. The grandfa- 

| ther did not allude to it neither, and no one else dared mention the subject in 
|his presence. At last the children separated to their various avocations, and 
_Mrand Mrs Renwick were left alone with James and his wife. There was an 
uneasy silence, broken only by the clicking sound of the old lady's knitting, 
which she pursued busily, though her fingers trembled, and several heavy 
| tears dropped on her work. At last the doctor rose and walked to the window, 
‘observed that it was a gloomy day, and began searching for his gloves. 

Before you go out, James,’ said Mrs Renwick, with an evident effort at 
unconcern, ‘ you might as well say how that boy is?” 

‘You mean poor Arthur! He is better. I think he may recover.” 

** Thank God for that!’ murmured the old lady fervently. 

* Did you see Letty—Mrs. Hartford | mean’? asked the father afters 
pause. 
| I did” answered the doctor concisely 
| “ Dear James, tell us all that passed?’ whispered the poor old mother. Mr. 
| Renwick turned over the pages of a book, but he made no opposition ; while 
the doctor sat down beside his mother and began to tell his story. 


‘When | reached the Priory, all was confusion. Poor Letty was in violent 


and bass. But there was so much happiness and harmony in their hearts, that hysterics. I heard her screams the moment.I entered the house, so I knew it 


no one cared for a little musical discord. 


Supper came, for ‘ not even love can live upon air.’ Abundance of mirth 


was there amidst the good things, particularly when the splendid dish of trifle 
came on, and little Bessie Renwick got the ring, and Aunt Isabel the ill-omened 
sixpence ! It actually made her look grave for a minute, though, until her 
lover whispered something that made her smile and blush. There was little 
fear of Isabel dying an old maid! The time passed so quickly, that just had 


the happy circle drank the healths of grandpapa and grandmamma, and grand- 
papa had returned thanks in a few touching words, which made them grave in. 


the midst of their fun, when, lo! the clock struck twelve ! 

And now came the grand ceremony. Dr. James Renwick rose up with 
great solemnity of visage. Nothing made them laugh so much as to see the 
mock gravity of merry Uncle James. Bearing a light in each hand, the doctor 
went to his hall-door, followed by the whole troop. What a noise and confu 


sion did they make in the narrow old-fashioned passage ycleped the hall ' And: 
now, the lights being resigned to the care of his eldest son, Dr. Renwick unfas- | 


tened the bolts, and the door flew open, letting in, besides the New Year, such 
a gust of biting January night-wind as vearly extinguished the candles, aud made 
the whole party shiver aud hasten to the warm drawing-room with great celer- 
ty. 
a as Dr Renwick was about tu close the door, and retire alsu, sume one 
called him from without. 

« Wait a minute, doctor, pray. { want you, sir, if you please.’ 

* Some patient, | suppose,’ said the ductor. + Well, come im, trend ; it as 
too cold to stand talking outside.’ 

« The man came in, and Dr Renwick and his untimely visitor retired to the 
study. 

« What has become of Uncle James!’ was soon the general cry, and some 
of the more daring of the youngsters rushed up and down the house in search 
of him. He was found iw the study alone, but he looked very grave, and it was 
ho pretence now. 

“T cannot go up stairs again,’ he said; +I have to go out nunamediately 
The children entreated, and Mrs James Renwick expostulated, knowing that her. 
husband had no patients on his list likely to require him at that time of night , 
until at last grandpapa sent down to know what was the matter. 

“Tam sure there is noneed for you to leave us in this way, James,’ said 
the old man rather querulously ; ‘and at least you might tell us were you are 


in: 
ery rather not,’ said the plain-spoken James Renwick ; ‘butaf you still 
ask me, father, I will tell you.” 

«Yes, tell us now.” 

« Well, then, it is to my sister's ; to Mrs Hartford's.” 

What business have you with her!” erted the angry old man what have, 
you to say to the grand party !” 

+ There is no gaiety at the Priory to-night, but much sorrow,” answered Dr. 
Renwick gravely. ‘ Arthur Hartford met with a dreadtul accident this atter- 


noon ; he is stil! insensible, and his mother is almost frantic by the bedside of 


her only son.” 
There was a gloomy silence over the party at these words. Old Mrs Ren- 


wick began to weep; but her husband said harshly, ‘She deserves it, and 


was of no use asking to see her. ‘The father they told me, was hanging over 
his insensible boy. | sent word to him that | had come to offer what assistance 
[ could; and he was with me in a moment, wringing my hands, and imploring 
‘me to save poor Arthur. I never thought how misery could have bent the man’e 
proud spirit. Mr. Hartford, who passed me but yesterday without a glance, 
a now have knelt to intreat me to forget the past, and do what I could for 
| his son.” 
a _ you did—you were successful, James '’ said old Mre. Renwick anx- 
iously. 
. “ Yes; after a time the boy came to his seuses: he isa fine fellow! He 
/knew me directly, and looked so joyfully from me to his father, who had 
‘clasped my hand in overpowering gratitude.’ 

** And poor Letty?’ again asked the weeping mother. 

«When she was a little calmer, I went to her with Mr. Hartford. She start- 
ed at seeing me ; but herhusband said, “ Letty. you must thank your brother 
for saving Arthur's life.” And then she threw herself into my arms, and poured 
forth such a torrent of thanks, and blessings, and self reproaches, that it al- 
| most made a child of me. Poor Letty ! she is much altered,’ added the good 
doctor, his voice growing husky as he looked steadily into the fire. 

All this tume the stern old father had not uttered a word 

For 4 few minutes nove of the party spoke. At last Mrs. Renwiek glanced 

rm at her husband, and whispered, ‘ Did she say anything about us, 

Jdmes 

_ *¥es, mother, she asked after you both, said how glad she always was to 

| hear of you in any way, and wept much when she spoke of you.’ 

| Mr. Renwick lifted up lus head ; te had bent his face on his hands lest they 

jshould see the working of his features, and said, ‘ What truth, think you, is 
‘there in that woman's tears, when, not a week since, she passed her old father 
and mother in the road ; she nding in her splendid carriage, and the mother 

j that bore her trudging wearily on foot ; and she never looked towards us, but 


» turned her head another way! Do you think | can forgive that, James Ren. 


wick 

“1 have forgiven her, John.’ said the old lady. ‘She is our own child, and 
she is in trouble ; she may repent now for the past.” 

* T know she does,’ added James earnestly. “ She told me how she longed 
to see you , even her husbaud seemed sorry he speaks kindly to her, though 
people say he is sv proud’ 

* And they expect that your mother and [ will go humbly to their fine house ?? 
enied the still incensed old mau 

* No, father ; that was not what my sieter said. She told me to say she 
| prayed you to forget the past, aud let her come and see you here, and be your 
danghte; Jetty once more.’ 

Dr. Renwick stopped, for he saw that his futher was actually weeping. 
James looked ai tus wile, and she leit the room. For several minutes the aged 
couple sat with their handy clasped together in silence ; then Mr. Renwick said 
in a broken voice, + Tell Letty she may come.” 
| “She will cote —she is come! my dear father,’ cried James as the door 
opened, and Letty foug herself on her knees before her parents, and was 
clasped to both their hearts with tull and free forgiveness. ‘lhe erring child 


yetlam sorry. | always heard good of young Arthur. Did she send tor) was pardoned—-the lust one was found ! 


you!” 


ged me to go, for both Mr and Mrs Hartford are almost beside theniselves with, 


grief, and the doctor they have knows nothing at all.” ' 


« You shall not go, James Renwick ; no child of mine shali enter that un- 
grateful woman's doors without being intreated to do so,” said the old) 
man. 4 
Dr Renwick had been accustomed all his life to render obedience to his fa | 
ther ; often, indeed, to « degree very unusual in a son who had himself become: 


Dr. Renwick and his wile went silently away together, with full and thank- 


“ No; only old Ralph—you remember him—came to tell me; and he beg-, ful hearts for the yood which had been etlected that day. It was their best 


‘reward. 

There was deep joy thrgughout the whole of the Renwick family when they 
heard the news. Some of the youngerand yayer spirits thought how pleasant 
‘st would be to visit now at Aunt Hartford's beautiful house, and ride Cousin 
Arthur's fine horses, whenhe recovered. But with more sincerity and disin- 
terested pleasure did the elders rejoice that there was now no alienation to pain 
\their aged father aud mother in their declining years, but that they would now 


the head of a family. Even when the old inan’s commands were harshly and|/§° down to the grave in peace, encircled by a family of love 


unduly expressed, the good doctor seldom showed any open opposition, so strong 
was the force of habit and of filial respect. ‘Therefore he now only said, * Fa- 
ther, have you thought what you do in saying I shall not go. ‘The boy has no 
proper assistance ; he may die , and then——~" 

Mr Renwick’s stern lineaments relaxed a little of their expression, but he 
made no answer. ‘Then his aged wife took his haud, and looking at hua with 
swimming eyes, said mournfully, ‘ John, remember when our own Arthur died 
twenty years ago, if any one had kept help away from him then! And Letty) 
was his favourite sister ; and the boy is our own grandchild, and named after, 
him too. John, dear husband, do not be harsh ; let James go! 

Many others joined their imploring voices to the aged mother’s, aud Mr. Ren-) 
wick was softened ; but still he would scarcely yiel 


his authority. i 


Arthur Hartford recovered speedily under his uncle’s care. He was indeed 
ja noble boy, resembling. both in person and character, the lost Arthur; so no 
wonder that he soon became the darling of the grandparents. The leaves 
were hardly wreen on the trees before there was a jovful family meeting ; for it 
iwas the we dding of Aunt Isabel ; and tuere were new no absent ones to mar 
the happiness of the festivity, for even the sailor had returned. 

** That speech of yours turned out not so very unlucky after all,’ whispered 
Williaa Oliphant to his cousin Jessie, who hang on bis arm, as of old: they 
jwere always great friends. 

No,’ answered the lan: 
without fear.” 


“ And see how happy grandmamma looks! J beard her say that Aunt 


worl, +P dare speak of Aunt Hartford now 
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Hartford was alwost as handsome as the bride, though [I think Aunt Isabel is gymnotus, or clectric vel, the torpedo, the si/urus, and a few others deo 
much superior.” wore generally known to enjoy this distinction. Wheninthe plenary exercise 
_ “ We.l, never mind, William ; we are all very happy ; it has all turned out of this astonishing power, one would conceive these creatures to be next to 
like a fairy tale ; and [ am sure we can say with truth that this has been for us ‘invincible. The gymnotus is able, by some mysterious agency, to direct 
all a happy New Year.” _ the current of electricity whithersoever it wills, so as even to destroy fishes 
| at some distance from itself. iumboldt has given a very spirited account 


jae 

NATURE AT WAR. of the only method by which the gymnotus can be taken, The torpedo 
SECOND ARTICLE employs its power chiefly to bewilder its prey. 

pr i There can be little doubt that if phosphorescence is in some only effec- 


Concealment is the next defensive stratagem, and must not be omitted in an tual to betray its possessor in others it is a safeguard. The fire-fly, lantern- 
account of this kind. Many are the insects, and multifarious are the devices dy, and humble glow-worm may be, and doubtless often are, only glitter- 
they adopt, which resort to this mode of securing themselves. ‘hose which in- ing baits to some of their dreaded eucmies, but it is equally certain that there 
stantly drop on being touched with the finger, frequently, onreaching the ground, Jare others of their foes who fear to attack them, and may be seen running 
start up and make at once for some crevice where they may hide. Several round them half-desirous and half-afraid to do so. An interesting frome oo 
beetles cover themselves with sand and mud, so as to be quite undiscoverable, is related of a combat between a stag-beetle and aglow-worm which demon- 
by any but those acquainted with their habits. A little black beetle is men-| strates this. The beetle was seen to be running round and round, tumbling 
tioned which, dwelling upon chalky soils, would become very conspicuous, over, and rolling his head in the earth ; he had covered himself with some 
were it not that it bedaubs its back with chalk, and thus becomes almost invisi- of the phosphorescent matter, and while the glow-worm slowly crept away 
ble. The cimex adorns itself with fragments of wool, dust, feathers, silk, &c. Its euemy, confused by its own unnatural glare, continued, as it were, 
and carries its covering about with it; and it is a ludicrous sight to see this ‘chained to the same spot of ground, and endeavoring in vain to rub the lumi- 
creature sometimes drop all its clothes, and come forth nude out of « little heap) Meus matter ofi. Some creatures defend themselves by intimidation, and 
of odds and ends. ‘here is another, whose operations Kirby and Spence pret- Will slow fight against an enemy however gigantic, either thrusting out 
tily compare to the feat of Hercules after destroying the Newman monster | their stings, or gnashing their forceps, or expanding their jaws in such a 
This creature kills and devours a large number of the aphides, and then covers) enacing Manuer, as to make even the stout heart of an entomologist fail. 


itself with several of the skins of its victims, and thus the little murderer per-| Others rely principally upon some natural, dismal, melancholic, loathsome, 
bore into the earth, or take refuge in! OF hideous aspect; and to mention the frightful appearance of some of the 


the stalks and flowers of different plants. Some make themselves coats of Saurvians, will be enough to convince the reader that it must be a bold en- 
leaves, and roll themselves or their larve up in them. ‘The caddis-worm, so CMY who will venture to inake an onslavght upon them. 
well known, and eagerly souglit after, by the young angler, covers itself with _, Phe emission of uupleasant odours is the well known resort of others.— 
fragments of straw, rushes, and wood. Several spiders surround themselves, "here #re many beetles which exhale a most offensive, rancid odour ; the 
with earth or gossamer-mesh. poplar beetle iu particular, has an apparatus of eighteen scent-bags, which, 
But the most singular of the methods of concealinent—l! was about to write _— = is attacked, pour out a milk-Itke liquid, the smell of which is inde- 
the most artful—is practised by molluscous animals. ‘The er phalopoda have the seribe a suffocating and annoying. All the famous tribe of the polecats, 
power of concealing themselves from the cyes of their exemies by darkening seat tge doge skunk, are pre-emineutly distinguished tor the insupportable 
the surrounding water. ‘They have a gland for the purpose of seereting a fluid, wy . am es exhale. Nor must | forget the very curious performances 
of an intensely deep ink black colour ; and ou their being attacked, this liquid) “o _ litt 7 pare ar o1 brachinus. When pursued by its enemy the 
is instantly cast forth, and the water becomes obscured for some distance around,| mw meen ar lagesres enly va harges an ao of bluish smoke at him, and 
so that they effect their escape in the darkness. It is said, though there pre- so it is some tite before he 
vails some doubt upon the subject, that China ink is made fromm it. Others die _bombardier fires again, and 
lour the water of a deep purple ; and there is a pretty shell-fish, found in the k in succession, making its 
Mediterranan, known as the jaciutha, which dyes the water of a splendid violet different fuids of all, may enumerate the ejec- 
There is a small gas/cropod remarkable for gluing to its shell little pebbles, frag Reerc yee sasadefeuce. Many insects, beetles, and ants emit a 
quid at thei enemies, whieh is of a powerfully acid or ic ni 
ments of shells, and sand, underveath which, like another Atlas, it lies conceal- : a t y acid or even caustic na- 
‘ which, ture. Some larvae, when touched, bedew themselves all over with a disa- 
, a disa 
ed. The solens, a testaceous tribe, instantly plunge themselves in the mud On yrepable liquid. ‘The puss-moth bas the reinarkable - 
the approach of danger ; while the petricole: cithodom:, plolades, &c. pertorate with which of of a double 
rocks, and obtain a shelter there which their own weak shells canuot afford them. s 
The Tercdo navalis bores into wood ; it is a little creature which, Cuvier tells 4 few words upon vegetable defence. It is an interesting theme for inquir 
us, has more than once threatened Holiand with ruin by the destruction of its, whether the wonderful mimicries of diflerent natural objects serve the v ys 
dykes. The eel, loach, cockle, crayfish, &c. defend themselves by burrowing ple, as the animal polity, for a defence against the indie ‘tie sedline: ons 
| Die, a de ga scriminate depredation 
in the sand. Many fish muddie the water by stirring it up, and thus hide them ! of enemies. For full illustrations, the reader is referred to a puper in 0 former 
selves from their enemies. Thefburrowing birds are the puffin, and the sand-, yyyber of this work. Whether the remarkable simulations of different i 
martin among our more familiar ones. The anxious concealment of the nest. sects which oceupy the centre of so many of the Orchidee "h + 
thy complicated approaches to it, and its artful construction, especially im warm- the effect or not of scaring away real insects, the writer ween” enlte: 
er countries, must be sought for by the student of natural history if lhe wishes take to determine It does not seem improbable. I shall surely be antici 
for a further illustration of the subject ‘There are many animals which con- pared on the subject of vegetable armour; so that it is not Sits 
ceal themselves and their young by burrowing in, or under the ground : let ine do more than to eall to mind the spines, prickles stings, thorns gene pe . 
only enumerate the rabbit, banges, and fox. The mole effects his tunnelling opes, and husks, which appear to have been given Tage. guvteation pa toa 
by his long trenchant nails, and by means of a little bony process on his long jryits and pleasant flowers. And sometimes there are defences for weaker 
snout. The fatonzy has an enormous nail for the same purpose, and can earth plants too ; for thus a grateful herb, which would otherwise have bee 
itself in an incredible short space of time. There is 4 curious little crab named gown by the mouth of an animal, is often preserved by growin in wat the 
the hermit, which, on finding any empty shell, eusconces itself there, and makes aris of some prickly plant, whose sharp weapons sepals the pBomery The 
itself a home. ‘a : , _ odour of vegetables, and flowers in particular, consisting as it generally does of 
And now for the miscellancous defences. ‘The simplest of these is velocity’ volatile essential oils, which are fatal to insects, may be rea: oo 
' S, , may be regarded likewise as a 
of locomotion. It is a mode of escape from danger granted to the weaker nem-, kind of defence. Nor should be forgotten, lastly, those wonderful instances of a 
bers of the animal creation. Insects and birds are thus enabled to fly from a parently spontaneous inotion, in which the offending insect is either viol tly 
power they never were intended to resist. ‘The swiftness of fishes, such as the’ hurled off, or crushed to death for his temerity. ; ently 
trout, mackerel, salmon, and particularly the anomalous provision im the fying | maynow conclude ; and in doing so, let it be remembered that a aie 
fish, isa farther illustration. We are apt to look upon Crustacea as very slow- mary js all this paper pretends to 
ing race of creatures generally ; but the reader wil be surprised to learn that 59 great is the richness of the Creator's designs, and such the ‘didn oe 
there is a species of land-crab, named the ocypodes, or swift-footed, which can,’ of Self-defensory provisions with which he has endowed the works of his = id 7 
and does, when alarmed, iun so fast, that it cannot be overtaken by a horse: Jf no mention has been made of the defensory provisions of man, it is b ines 
and some of the grupsi, when attacked, hurry down to the water, making @ tre- they are chiefly mental ; and it is an exalting thought, that by their beth apd 
mendous noise by their claws striking one another. If | allude to the swiftness the employment of his reason, wisdom, experience, and mov, Se is con stituted 
of the horse, deer, and antelope, it is only to suggest to the reader a fuller de-) Jord of creation, and immeasurably superior, both in detensive and estes to 


petrates his deadly doings. Many 


velopement of the same featutes among animals. ' ' sources, to the entire mass of * the brutes that perish.” 
Military stratagems are not uncommon as precautions — dangers. <A a 
system of sentinels is often adopted by insects. Wasps and bees place senti- . Betas 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 


nels at night, to pace backwards and forwards before the entrance to the hive ; ae hg 
and these little watchers carry their antenna or feelers tar extended, as the hu- Near a large inland town in England there is a line of aristocratic-looking Vile 
man sentinel does his musket. If an intruder is detected by the feelers in the, las, interrupted by gardens and pleasure-grounds. ‘The most distant of these 
attempt to enter, the sentinels instantly tall upon him, making a fearful riot, likewise the most ancient -—having been built in the time of the 
and so drawing forth some of the slumbering garrison to their assistance ; by last gran 3 and, accordingly, it has hardly anything of the card. 
whose aid the enemy is generally triumphantly dispatched, when the reinforce- board appearance which so often distinguishes the edifices of the present 
ment returns to its rest, and the sentinels resume their post. Every one has day. its grounds besides are more extensive, and more finely-wooded, 
heard of, most persons have seen, the sentinel rooks and crows ; and the exam- than those of its neighbours; and taken altogether, were it not for its fa- 
ples of deer, buffaloes, wild horses, asses, and chamois, have become equally: cade forming nearly a line with the public road, it might well seem entitled to 
familiar. Wild hogs and goats, and other gregarious animals, will frequently, the naine of a gentleman's seat. — 
when attacked by wolves, form a circle, placing the defenceless members of This house is a favourable specimen of that class of the « homes of England’ 
the flock in the centre, while the circu:nference bristles with tusks and t© Which it belongs ; namely, the abodes of the wealthy and respectable famil- 
horns ; and the enemy will rarely venture to attack a resolute band like; 1% who spend their fortunes in the towns where they have made them; only 
this. Bees sometimes guard the entrance to their hives from the attacks Teumng a little way from the bustle of the streets, and surrounding themselves 
of the death’s-head-moth, by putting up a thick wall of wax, as a castle) with the comforts which, having earned by their industry and integrity, they 
e; or, if the apprehended danger is great, sometimes even two, the one, have a right to enjoy. ‘he interior at this moment presents a picture of the 
within the other. There are some insects, also, which form labyrinths, and quiet yet somewhat luxurious respectability which might be anticipated from 
ramparts, and bastions, as defences to their cells, and all of the most ela-) the outward aspect of the house. [tis far on in the evening, but the family 
borate and complicated nature. | are still enjoying the long twilight, helping it a little with one of the earliest 
Electricity is the woudertu! weapon wielded by a few creatures. Tt may) fires of the season. They consist of « lady and gentleman, persons of middle 
possibly be new to sume of my readers to iearn (hat (ere ure elvetrical in | lie, and severai children and young people ; ali taking advantage of the holiday 
gects. Messrs Kirby and Spence give vs, however, an account of an insect, ‘iuterval between daylight and candlelight to do as little, and feel as comfortable 
called the wheel bug, a denizen of the West Indies, which is able to com-_| as possible. The father might seem, at first sight, to form an exception ; for he 
municate an electric shock by means of its legs. Mr Yarrel, in the “Trans-||1s walking in silence up and down the floor; but this is only a habit—and ev- 
actions of the Entomological Society,” mentions a beetle of the Elaterida@) ery now and then he pauses in the midst of his meditations to look at his wife 
tribe, which seems to possess a very simila: power ; and a Jarge hairy ca-||and family, in their large and handsomely-furnished room, and then at the eve- 
ferpillar of South America can likewise adiminister pretty smart shocks.— ning out of doors, gathering dark and bleak round the common and to feel with- 
The electric centipede, Geophilus electricus, has the same faculty. The\jout expressing it,a dee tammkfulness to God for his position. 
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« Papa,’ said one of the children who was standing at the window, ‘ the man 
is still there: he is sitting on the chain.’ 

“Ishe?’ replied the father vacantly, and he continued bis silent walk. 

“He is now leaning against the lamp-post,’ said another by and by ; ‘ he 
looks so lonely!” 

« Perhaps he is very poor,’ remarked the eldest girl softly, who was sitting by 
the fireside. ‘ Mamma, { daresay, will allow you to give him some bread aud 
cold meat!” 

“ Do you think, papa,’ said the little boy, who was still gazing earnestly out 
of the window—* do vou think that inan has any house to go to, or any children, 
or any friends to care for him! He looks so very very lonely’ ‘The father, 
thus appe aled to, stopped at the window mechanically, and looked in the re- 
quired direction. He had himself observed the man, though half unconsciously, 
fora considerable time. ‘There seemed to be some fascination for this stranger 
about the spot, for he had returned to it again during the evening, now look- 
ing up at the house, and then round the common, which was bounded by the 
road before it. Before the warmth of day had been entirely lost, he had occa 
sionally thrown himself down upon the grass ; but when the air became chill, 
he had walked along the road, or leant upon the chain which connected the row 
of chesnuts before the house, or reclined against the lamp-post. 

The master of this luxurious abode began to look as earnestly as his little 
boy ; but when the man was taken in to receive the suggested donation of food, 
his eyes still continued fixed on the spot,and it was evident that he was in 4 re- 
verie, which had probably no connexion with the things or persons before 
him. Presently he resumed his walk, but in deeper silence of abstrac- 
tion. 

“ Papa,’ cried one of the children, bursting into the room, lam so glad! 
The man is hungry, and we have made him sit down in the hall, aud he eats so 
fast!” 

“He knows your name,’ cried another ; * but he says you must be very 
old—and of course your are.’ 

“« Nonsense !’ interrupted the mother ; ‘ lie mistakes your papa tor somebody 
else of the name.’ 

“To be sure he must,’ said the little boy who had remained so long at the 
window ; ‘for he asked if you had any nephews — Here the father star- 
ted so violently, as to attract the attention of the whole group 

“Go on,’ said he iu a troubled voice. 

« And when [said no, that you had never any nephews, he started—just as 
you did now !’ ‘Ihe father turned away, and resumed lus walk, but lus pace 
was at first broken and hurried. Ile became calm, however, by degrees ; st was 
in his usual tone he desired thei toring fur lights to the library, and to send the 
man to him there. 

The library was an oblong octagonal room, with well-lilled bookcases reaching 


dered complete by the inner side of the door being covered with imitative vol- 
umes, corresponding in appearance wita the rest > so that, when it was shat, 
there seemed to be no meaas of ingress or egress, except by the large and loity 
Gothic window looking into the garden. A lainp depended from tie rool by a 
chain, and its shaded ligiat brought out unobtrusively the gildiag of the books 
and bookcases. A pair of lighted wax candies steod on the study-table near 
the fire, and beside it, seated in an ample library chair, the master of the house 
awaited the appearance of his destitute guest. 

The man presently entered the room, and shutting tie door youtiy 
him, gave a quick, curious glance round the wails, and advanced slowly to the 
table. He was probably not older than his host, but the hair of the one was on- 
ly grizzled, while that of the other was gray. The brow of the one was smooth, 
while that of the other, was deeply dented, not by the paraliel lines of thought 
or study, but the irregular wrinkles of anxiety, passion—perbaps crime. ‘The 
one had a calm, reflective eye, and a mild though determined expression ; 
while the glance of the other, full of fear mingled with defiance, was habitual 
ly restless, bespeaking of a life of vicissitudes and expedients. ‘The one was 
dressed with a precision bordering oa the finical, and betraying the nicest dis- 
crimination as to the requirements of tuat middie period of liie with which the 
gaiety of youth is as inconsisteut as the gravity oi old age; while the other 
was buttoned up to the throat in threadbare black coat, scanty i dimensions, 
and yet permitting—perhaps for a good reason—uo vestige of linen to be 
seen. The two gazed for some time into each other's eyes. 

“ Even so, Walter ;” said the master the house ; * 
meet 

«And as if we had never parted,’ replied the guest, ‘but tor an hour or a 
day! Why, it seems as if there was not even a book out of its place! No- 
thing is changed by having become some twenty years older; while I—how 
is this, Willam—cousin William,’ continued he passionately, ‘why is this 
What was the difference in our crime which has made this diflerence in our 
fortunes 

« I can tell you how it is,’ said William calmly, ‘but not why itis,” and even 
after we exchange revelations 1 am of opinion that we shall still be m the 
dark.” 

« No matter; I am curious to hear, and I shall not hesitate to tell. I have 
nothing to conceal; no motive for concealment ; no house, no home, no fam 
ily, no fortune, no respectability! 1 am more independent than you. Ha! 
ha! Proceed.” 

«« When we arrived at Liverpool,’ said William slowly, like a man whove 
mind is busy in endeavouring to recall the past—: after Big. 

« | know, | know: goon. Our uncle was cold and harsh. We were treat- 
ted more like slaves than assistants in his business and portions o! his blood. 
We were besides, young, sanguine, adventurous. The manners of the day and 
the place led us into dissipation; and if we did take what he ought to have 

++ After robbing our uncle.’ 


How !—this from you !"—and Walter's eyes travelled unconsciously round 
the beautiful library. 

“[t is merely the truth. — 
country, with the vague notion of pushing cur fortune 

“ And of sending back to our wucle, as soon as it might be in our power, the 
money we had made eur stepping stone. Vo you forget that a 

Pshaw 

« Why, William, you are a worse reprobate than 1! I caunot think of my 
first felony, even when alone, without summoning to my assistance all the excu- 
ses I can find. 

«My plan is different. © When we arrived at Liverpool it was late, and we 
went to in the same room. I could not sleep. But it was fear that haun- 
ted me, not conscience. At every sound in the house I started in affright i 


belund 


it is thus we 


” 


understand. When we arrived at Liverpool 


It was our intention to proceed to some foreign 


iven, and only a portion of what he would have left us at his death —Go on ;)| 
_ well known in the annals of this town —] may say of this kingdom—among those 


of the men who have worked hardest for the prevention of crime and the re- 


‘and when, in the middle of the night, J heard the street door open, and a heavy, 


'stern-sounding food ascend the stair, the bed shook with my tremor. How [ 
envied you! I might have thought, but for your deep breathing, that you 
were dead; and in that case I should have envied you still more. But at 


length the dawn came : and by degrees the rising hum of the great town; and 
then my wearied senses sunk into repose. When I awoke, | was alone !” 

* What was your first thought!’ demanded Walter suddenly. 

«Phat you had robbed ine in turn.” 

* Ha! ha! ha!” 

“The idea, under the circumstances, was natural—nay, unavoidable, in our 
state of mutual! crime ; but it turned out to be incorrect. My share of the 
booty was safe: and! concluded that, not wishing to disturb me, you had gone 
out to inguire about the sailing of a vessel. An hour passed away—two, 
What could have become of you! Had you determined to shake off the asso- 
ciation of @ company you would net trust? Were you now on your way to 
some other seaport tu escape from me? Or had you been arrested in the street, 
and carried to jail! If so, would you betray me! ‘Ihese were the questions 
that coursed each other turough my mind ; and at last a loud knocking at the 
door of my room threw me into an agony of terror. The coach for 
goes at twelve!” cried a rough voice. How my heartlept! The name of my 
native place brougut with it a thousand associations; and my dead parents 
seemed to pass through the room, followed by every acquaintance I had in the 
town, and at last, closing the cortege, by my uncle : all bending eyes of sorrow, 
wonder, and reproach upon me av they glided away and disappeared. I buried 
my face in my hands and wept.” 

‘No !—did you! I see it now.” 

“ This tranquillised my spirit, and dressing myself hastily, 1 went out insearch 
of you. | roamed through the principal streets, and along the interminable 
docks, fancying every moment that some one turned to look at me, and more 
than once darting into a lane, as 1 saw in the distance a figure which I per- 
suaded myself [knew. Atleagtn | found my way back tothe inn. The room 
was still solitary. Nothing was there but the things and persons of the past ; 
and sitting down in the midst of the spectral show, ghastly, trembling, and 
bathed in a cold sweat, | gave myselfup fer a time to all the horrors of my 
situation. | was startled trom my reverie by another loud knocking at the door 
of my room ; and the rough voice cried this tune—“ Only five minutes to 
twelve !* Here William wiped his brow with his perfamed handkerchief. 

* Go on,” cried Walter impatiently 

“1 cannot tell precisely what followed, I have a confused recollection of 
rushing down the stiurs ; of forcing my way through a crowd; of being cursed 
and struck for my rudeness ; of shouting aiter the coach, which had just starte 
ed, ull my brain reeled and my voice was lost When | recover the thread of 
ty narrative, J am on my way to this place at the rate of ten miles an hour.” 

“Never mind the thread of your narrative,’ interrapted Walter moodily, 
* You confessed ; you laid the blame upon ine, you were forgiven—and there 


is an end 
*“ Would that sach had been the case ' But I did not confess, because I 
knew that i siiould not be forgiven. ‘The door being accidentally ajar, I made 
iny Way to ny Own quarters without being seen, lirst stealing into this room 
and replacing the inoney. No one came to look after me, for no one knew that 
{was mthe house | heard hour after hour strike ; the daylight vanished by 
degrees ; and when 1 became utterly dark, I crept shivering into bed. Fatigue, 
terror, agony of mind, and hunger—for | had eaten nothing all day—did their 
work ; and | was found by the servants the uext morning ina raging fever. 
rom that day to this | never was asked a single question upon the subject ! 
My impression is, that the vague guesses of the servants were received by my 
uncle ws authentic information ; that it was supposed that, on hearing of your 
flight, ! had pursued. in order to bring you back, and that mortification and dis- 
appointment had oceasioued my illness.” 
** Was there ever fortune like this ’ 


Why, you might have kept the money, 
and it would have been supposed that | had taken the whole. 


And perhaps 


you did Come let us not have half confidences ; only wait till I get to mine.” 
You forget,” sad William gently, «that [am here—and thus. But if you 
will not beheve your owa eyes, where is the use of my words! There are 


and a knock was heard at the door, accompanied 
by a corfused babble of small voices. Jt was the young children, brought by 
the nursemaid tor the kiss of good-niyght ; and @@they walked, or tottered, ac- 
cording to their ages, with their soowy nightgowns, and white caps tied under 
their chins, and their rosy faces, dimpled with loving smiles, as they held u 
their little mouths to their father. Some of them offered their hands to their 
acquaintance of the hall , but the rough, shabby, destitute-looking man turned 
away to pore intently on the fire ; although, when the door closed upon the 
children, his heretofore accoinplice could see’thathis whole frame was shaken 
with silent sobs 

a. I have little more to tell,” continued William. + My illness gave me time 
for reflection ; and the thoughts of my crime, though at first a spectre to afe 
fright, became at length a beacon to warn and to guide. My uncle seemed 
cold and stern to the iast ; and yet I often think that I should have found some 
opportunity of unburthening my heart, if an illness of any duration had preced- 
'edhis death. But he was called suddenly away when I was still a very young 
man, and betore a more mature observation of the world had led me to perceive 
how mistaken youth frequently are in their estimate of the supposed austerity 
of age. At his death I found myself the heir of lis business and property ; 
and | had the misery of discovering, by the kind yet solemn tems of his will 
that I had all along misjudged him—that his coldness was merely superficial, 
the result of hard experience and habitual thoughtfulness, In short, 1 married ; 
I became a father ; and [——’ 

| And you forgot,” added Walter bitterly, ‘that you were once a——’ 
“Felon! Never, The fact is proved, as you will learn by my name being 


witnesses, however—hark 


formation of criminals,” Walter rose hastily from his chair, and took two or 
jthree turns up and down the room, with long and irregular strides, crushing 
‘his hands within’ each other. He then sat down again gently, almost timidly, 
and began his relation in alow voice. 

| «When I awoke,” said he, * on that memorable morning in Liverpool, it was 
some time before I could understand where I was, or what had happened. Our 
scheme, you know, was nut a sudden one ; we had accustomed ourselves to it 
\by degrees ; and I had come to think it at least an off-hand, dashing, spirited 
laffair. Butthatroom was silent! ‘The hum of the town circled round withe 
‘out entering it, as it were ; and you—you were like a corpse ; white, ghastly, 
jmute, motionless, dead. { could not breathe. I jumpedup with a sensation 
of choking. I threw on my clothes violently : | would not awaken you inten- 


|fonally ; but I dragged avout the chairs ; | coughed, whistled, sung! and ag 
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at length, enraged at your insensibility, I went forth to gasp in the open air. No! lof the visitors, who stand upon it to view the more remarkable monument. These 
warning uel my ear—no messenger from Heaven gave ine tidings of the coach) /are the tombs of the two felons. 

voice came to aid the whisperings of iny conscience and my heart 
A dull, gray, heavy sky hung over the town ; the streets were crowded with); THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
phantums whom | knew not, and who knew not me ; the rush of the carriage. AY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK,THE CLOCKMAKER,” “ THE aTTACME,” 
the rush of the viewless winds over a desert. [ was suddenly ETC. ETC. 

asked, as I leant over one of the piers, looking into the dull waters, whether I’, P pie . : 

would not lend a hand for a half-hour'e trip ; he descending mechanically into, THE ‘TOMBSTONES. 
the boat, I soon found myself, with a single companion, going down the river 
before the wind.” 


After divine service yesterday we sauntered about the churchyard examining 
the tablets erected by the affection or vanity of the living, to perpetuate the vir- 
“ Then, after all,” said William with curiosity, as the narrator paused, * our} tues, or record the rank of the dead. In this stroll we were joined by Mr. 


separation was accidental’ But how did you get to that foreign climate which’ Barelay, a colonial lawyer whom | had several times met at the house of Judge 


has left such eloquent tokens upon your complexion "’ | Sandford. ‘ 
© You chal beer. Tho wind, which was with es going down the river, was||, He is one of a numerous class of persons in these colonies, who, though warm- 


against us coming back ; and as it had increased in force, the proposed hall- 
hour, notwithstanding all our exertions —growing more and more frantic on my I ploy D 1€ Ts e emp : 


part, as the time passed on—became at least three hours before we regained dered the government in a province opens the door to promotion out of it, or en- 
the pier. A misgiving, I could not tell of what nature, came over my mind | sures due consideration within it in any departmen’ not entirely local in its ob- 
‘d — "| yect and management. A brother of his, an officer of distinguished merit, who 


as I threaded my way thro Su > Was > . 
ovdigg y way through the soe the inn. Still there was no wain-| cident had been enabled to enter the naval service in his youth, had re- 
ing ; I heard no voice louder than another among the inarticulate murmurs ofl ently died 0 bent t of than fort *standing.* His skill, his un- 
the town ; and when a church clock struck twelve as I passed, it fell upon ny Stee ol more than forty years standing: 

*, blemished character, and his valuable services had been repeatedly acknowledged 


heart, not lik the livi the s 
ike a peal for the living, but a knell for the dead. Before the oun but as often forgotten ; and his case, which had been much commented upon 


hap room—sione im my of late in English papers, as one of extreme hardship, had created great sym- 
Wp to this moment there had been something almost touching in the tone of pathy at the time, when, alas, sympathy was unavailing. He will a — 
Walter's voice—it seemed as if the young children had left some holy influence" have served his country in vain, if the dreadful sacrifice he has offered of a 
in the room. But here, smiting the table suddenly with his hand, he continued) life of unrequited toil shall remove this distinctive badge of humiliation, and 
his narrative in 4 hoarse rude voice, and with an air of the desperado, so mark- ameliorate the condition of his brave and loyal countrymen, the colonists of 
ed, that it might have seemed in part assumed. William in the meantime sat North America. Disappointment and grief at the unmerited neglect — 
watching him with a calm and deep attention, o1 which not a tone or gesture. broken hearted brother had soured a temper naturally cynical, and given a bit- 
was lost. terness to Mr. Barclay’s language, which the judge, however, assured ine was 
“ Well, what was to be done. I was now alone---matk that—alone ! There andicative rather of his habits than his feelings. He is one of those anomalous 
was not an object either of indifference or execration—who would not either characters we sometimes meet, whose sareastic tone and manner of conversa- 
have passed me by as stranger, or arrested me for a felon. This is rarely the. Gaguive kind and good heart. 
case even with the worst of criminals. Even in the bush of Van Diemen’s * Here, said my eccentric friend, Lawyer Barelay, as he is universally call 
Land—and I know Van Diemen's Land !—the ranger herds with the savages ed,” here, as eisewhere, the receipt which the grave gives for a human being is 
when he is cut off from his own fellows. Now. look you here. I wentto Lon. “ten in a prescribed form. ‘The name, the age, and the date of his death, 


don, when at length I had made up my mind that you had thrown off onc whom “T° minutely and accurately entered. If he has fulfilled an office of importance. 
you could not trust, and gone to try the world on your own account. But in ° belonged to a learned profession, or served in the assembly, and above all, if 


London I was still alone; though not long! There 1s only one kind of society he has been a inember of the upper house of the legislature, and borne the title 

there that is freely open to the unintroduced ; and that is the society of the ot Honorable, it 1s recorded at large ; while, on the other hand, if he has derived 

depraved and the desperate. And what ion @ ete aide oily eed his support from an honest trade, the dishonest tombstone refuses to mention it, 

source? I was like yourself : 1 remembered that I was a felon: but [ re-| ¢5t it might wound the aristocratic feelings of his aspiring posterity. It is said 


membered it under different circumstances. I bethought myself that every shil- that truth is to be found in the wine but and the depths of a well. If revealing 


ling I spent was the produce of theft, till crime became a portion, as it were, the secrets of others be true, wine may the clemcat it loves. The well 
of my existence ! {hat could come of this when my money was spent—|°2" only give it when exhausted, and then the fact 1 has to communicate is 


when, enervated by vice and misery, J] could no longer look for emplo ment—| ound to be scarcely worth the trouble of the search, namely, that the well is 
when the comrades of iy brute Mache jeered = alike for my Coeeute and. &™Pty. by henever it is to be sought for, one thing is certain, it is not to be 
my cowardice’ What could come of it, I say tombstone. 
«You had twocourses ; and notwithstanding your dreadful experience, y om. he broken hearted husband who erects 4 monument to record his incon- 
deliberately chose the worst.” _solable grief for the loss of his wife, ere one short year nas passed, or the sound 
“That is false! It was not through deliberation, but in a fit of sala of the sculptor’s mallet has ceased, refutes the pompous falsehood by a second 


? cd | li ; and eyes as bright and voices as sweet as those that are closed by 
aggravated by drunkenness, that | became a housebreaker! I was seized in marrage ‘ 
the midst of my first crime—tried—and cast for fifteen years’ transportation.| death, seduce him into a disavowal of his own words, + Here lieth the best of 
The judge sail it was a bad job. Perhaps he was right ; that I know little wives,’ and compel him to acknowledge, * Here the husband lies.’ The discon- 
about.’ Walter's voice here became faint. ‘The paroxysm to which he had| °°!@te widow whose affections are buried in the grave of her dear husband, near 
; —w whom she desires soon to repose in death, feels her heart reanimated with the 


“ T have littl . ._| shakes off its wintry torpor, and reappears with new life and vigor after its short 
I have little more to tell; for as I look back on these fifieen years, there 'S seclusion. The admirer of all admirers no longer refuses to be comforted. The 


hardly one incident that, at this di i ve dis-| 

ef lenve eon as it could be legall I tried When his cold and mouldering ear can no longer listen to its flattering accents. 
to do something in Hebert wasl{” chaste and beautiful allegorical figure of affection is seen weeping over his 


home-sick—I lost everything—even hope ; and when I arrived in London 4) Ura, which rests on a pedestal that resembles a money chest ; you are lost in 
few weeks ago, I hadno means, even of temporary support, but my apparel j doubt whether the tears so copiously shed are caused by unexpected legacies 
knew no one ; I looked for no one ; I felt like a man in a forest.” \|to others, or by the protracted delay of possession. This is a double fraud. 

« Then ves gnmne hither on the chance ” ‘ ft represents the dead as worthy of love, and the living as capable of loving. It 


“ Of obtaining charity! No. I knew noone here any more than there.| net gratitude, but a decent observation of a hypocritical custom. But why 


But this spot was England to me—this was my home for which I had sickened) ®™© M&? ° shocked ut the mention of that on a tombstone which the deceased 


—this was my country! The object of my journey was not accomplished till! published throughout his life to all the world. In this churchyard, numerous 
I came here. But when I did come, I saw nothing more than walls and graves are, no man is deniguated so tailes, Rater, or 


I lingered beside them simply because I had nowhere else to go. ‘That is all »| shoemaker ; yet, doubtless, there are scores of each who placed these ominous 
hen Walter had finished his narration, he again looked aa d the beautifull #04 forbidden words on their signs in the largest letters, and the most attractive 


lib then at the door, PE maga poe ' | and conspicuous form. There is, indeed, one exception, if such it can be call- 
y» t, where he saw in imagination the yeung children, and ed. ‘This marble was erected to a man who is described as ‘ a servant,’ but it 


their warm, loving smiles ; aud with an unconscious shiver he rose up, and). 2 

pressing more closely the collar of his threadbare coat round his neck, seemed, for 
about to move slowly away. The earnest look with which William had been! erality ne ded more money in 
regarding so softened, ~ his i, Se weve qulineed with that manly softnees lextoliing his services than in rewarding them. It has been said that the grave 

which in gentler woman is turned into tears. distinctions. T All by 
“ Sit down,” said he, * my poor old friend—my unhappy accomplice ! We Knows no distinctions. The rule is now reversed it seems. All are not reduced by 
: : ' Wik | it to a level for the level is on a summit, and all are elevated to it. Be it so ; but 
pier. maggesr for the good of both, and we meet again to complete the plan then strike out all your degrees, your, DD’s, your MD’s, the wordsJudge, Coun- 
the mest tiling, the) cillor Barrister, Esquire, and let the rank of the dead be uniform. Of all places 

te our whole the world ard ‘at least, should be consecrated tu truth As is, it 
different direction to our whole lives. As a stone interposed in the course of flattery vanity, end AR 
stream divides it in two, sending one portion through a garden and the other | cts retain their peculiarities here, and endeavour to perpetuate them. A little 
through a desert, so that circumstance made you a cenvict, and ime—what you, 


see. I was placed in circumstances where the wildnesses and indiscretions ane taste, and 2 little more expense im the monument (bat with  contempte- 


veracity in its re indicate that a churchman is deposited 
« .| us disregard of veracity in its record), in po 
y ‘hil a _ heart touched and changed even by prosperity "| there (for the church in the colony embraces the greater part of the upper class 
bes to pass from folly into guilt, that your more masculine} ¢ society). A neat, plain, substantial one, with the modest assurance that the 
be chankfel ‘soul of the deceased was immediately conveyed to heaven, proclaims the saint 
ly hopefully confidingly to the fatare ” = “ “=| ‘to have been a dissenter. ‘Che common Christian emblem of the Cross is more 
Twenty years before, we have said, these two had sat in the same room ; 2! Use among Romanists than others, but you may identify them by their pious 
oment afar ah - : horror of Protestants. [t would be dangerous to be found in such bad compa- 
and y years after the present mecting they were still occasionally there | > , ‘ : 
ther. But the same difference continucd in th eenaaeiiiall oie ny, for the Pope has declared they cannot be saved, and who can question such 
the position. (high authority ! ‘They, therefore, very wisely lie apart from the dust that is po- 
y yo OF 1S Prison, MS COUSIN) ted by heresy. If you are still in doubt, rea! one of the inscriptions, and 
(never known as such) being security for him to a considerible amount ; andhej! 
was highly respected i the couutry-side both tor his firmness and * Phe London Time. of November (he oth, 1810, xraphic al notice of the late 
They are now both dead ; but though sleeping in the same churchyard, their} jicutenant Wiiliam of Halifax, Nova 
. iting his eminent services, and valuable nautical inventions, it goes on to say From 
relative rank & undisturbed. There is a tomb, which is one of the lions of the! lantil the prmeee of his death, afew days since, he was not only unemployed, but unrewarded 
place, bearing an Inscription commemorative of the talents and virtues of the de-! and neglected, thoagh still devoting his time to the maturing inventions for the improvement 


ceased, and of his public services in the prevention of crime and the reforma- of that service in which he was so Uereated. We ind at the age of siaty-ene, mens fom 
H _N the want of the common necessaries of life, than from a decay of nature ; and has left a widow 
tion of criminals. Near it isa plain slab, recording merely the name and OG* | ud coven daughters to subsict (if they can) upon the pitifal peusion of a Hewtenent’s widew— 


of the dead. And even this humble legend is nearly effaced by the footsteps |. lieutenant of forty one years! | !” 


i 
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scrap of Latin sets the matter at rest. It is an appropriate tongue, for it 1s «al been amisspent lie. There is nothing to regret where all, or more, has heen 
dead language.” In this curtilage then, which is the common burial-place of \given than was promised, 


all, sectarianism and fashion have found thew way and offered their distinctive ' Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti, 
badges to their followers. The highway of life has been extended into the’ lempus abire tbi est.’ 
churchyard. and is thronged in its usual manner Here are the handsome equi-, But youth, prematurely cut off, awakens many 4 painful reflection. J re- 


pages and expensive trappings of the rich, the sobriety of the middle classes,| eollect being yreatly struck with a monument erected toa oung officer at Shel- 
and the destitut on of the nameless and unknown poor The scale of colowa! burne, who perished under very peculiar circumstances. The story itself is short 
precedence survives morality. The mitred bishop still regards with a condes. iand snaple, but as it is connected with the rise and fall of that ill-fated and 
cending and patronising air, the poor curate ; and the grocer looks down fro melancholy town, | will give you the history of both together. Let us sit 
his marble monument upon his quondam laborer with his turf covering, and down en tts tombstone, for it is @ fitting seat from which to tell a tale of mor- 
maint ains his relative position in the society of the dead. The iron railmg)'tality. Last summer [ made 4 tour ot the province, and revisited the scencs 
boasts of its quality and durability, and regards with pity or contempt the tem-| of my former judicial labours. The growth and improvement of the country 
porary and trumpery wooden enclosure. The classic urn appeals only to the far exceeded my expectations. In many places where the road ran, a few years 
hearts of scholars, and the bust to the man of taste ; while all look up to him ago, through an unbroken forest, it was now bordered on either side by a con- 
who represents his king, and whose titles are almost as long as his evlogimin—! tinuous line of farms; and substantial houses and large herds of cattle evinced 
the old governor—the fountain of honor, and the distributor of patronage and the condition of the new population. The towns and villages were greatly in- 
of rank. | creased, and an unproved system of husbandry had changed the whole appear- 
“ Amid all his vanity—here and there 1s tobe found some consistency——the| ance of the country. The habits of the people also had undergone an altera- 
antiquated virgin preserves her acidity of temper to the last. She is one of tion for the better ne less striking and gratifying. Still it was by no means a 
those of whom vulgar people so idly and flippantly predict ‘that they dry, but! Journey of unmixed pleasure. A generation had passed away, if not from life, 
never die.’ Accustomed to hear such agreeable coinpliments, she anticipates from its business and duties. Many whom! had known! could not at first 
the sneer or the smile of youth upon finding the word « Miss’ associated with se- recognise : care, time, and disease, had not been idle. The young had become 
venty-four years of age ; and as in life she maintamed the privilege of the last men, the men had grown old, and the old had died or withdrawn from view. I 
word, so in death she claims a right to the first; and youth and beauty are ad- was 4 stranger among strangers. The houses I had frequented during the cir- 
monished that ere long they must undergo the penalty of the law of their na- cuits were either enlarged, remodelled, or rebuilt. A new race of people wel- 
turé, and be humbled in the dust like herself. She thus avenges the slights comed ime, and the well-known voice and the well known face were nowhere to 
and injuries of an unfeeling world, and, consistent to the last, evinces her tond- be heardor seen My local interest was the same, but my personal interest 
ness for disagreeable truths had gone for ever. At home, these changes are so gradual that they are almost 
“ The houses of this silent city are of various sizes. There are fashionable imperceptible. ‘The vacant place soon collapses, or is occupied by another, and 
squares, there are streets of less pretension, and there are suburbs that are but harmonises with all around. It becomes incorporated with the rest, and cannot 
little frequented, for they are the abodes of the lower orders If you must, ‘be distinguished fromit. In this manner an entize revolution is effected, and 
dwell among the latter, it would be best to preserve a strict ancogurto. A man- yet that revolution is so slow ard so gradual in its growth, and contains so much 
sion in St. Giles's would prove your habits to have been dissolute, your associ-| to which we are daily accustomed, that the eye cannot discern where the old 
ates depraved, and your means exhausted. It would disgrace your posterity for ceases or the new begins. But when we return to past scenes, after an absence 
ever. A respectable address is a letter of credit, but the occupant of mean lod. of many years, the whole change bursts on our astonished view at once. We 
gings is cut by his acquaintance and disowned by his family. knew it as it was, we see it as it is, and we feel and know it is not the same. 
If you would be regarded as a gentleman, you must associate with fashiona- | We are painfully reminded at the same time that we have been ourselves no 
ble people, and reside among them. ‘The churchyard, strange as it may seem, jless under the influence of this universal law of mutability :w e return to our 
is a true but painful picture of life—ostentation without, corruption within; Own, and ovr own knoweth us no more. ‘The face of Nature, though here and 
peace and quiet on the surface, but the worm atthe heart An, poor human) there partially transformed by the hand of man, was in the main unaltered 
nature! your last resting-place, the grave, would be eloquent, if you did not, The mountains, with their wavy outline distinctly marked agaist the clear blue 
stifle its voice. Do not read these inscriptions, my friend,” he continued, sky. or their summits enveloped in mists, were the same as when my youthful 
«there is nv dependence to be placed on any thing but the figures ; the tale eye first rested on them. ‘The rivers, the valleys, the murmuring brooks, the 
they tell is not true. But come with me, and I will shew you a grave that wide-spread alluvial meadows, covered with grazing herds, the sheltered and 
bears that upon it that carries conviction to the heart. | placid Jakes, and the rugged cliffs, and bold promontories that invaded the sea, 
“Ona little mound ina distant corner of the churchyard was a grove of Or resisted its assaults, were all unchanged. The road also on the seashore 
spruce-trees, enclosing a verdant spot of small dimensions Here was a soli- wore the same familiar aspect, and the eeaseless roar of the ocean saluted my 
tary grave, having at the foot a common field-stone to mark its termination: ear with the same voice that first awakened my adventurous hope to pass to 
and, at the head, another of the same kind, one side of which was dressed with) that fatherland that lies beyond the great deep. 
a chisel, and bore the inscription, ** Mary Merton, 1840." The whole of this | At night, as [ walked out meditating on the past, the pale silver moon 
little plat of ground was enclosed by a rough rustic railing, having asmall gate and its starry host proclaimed that they also were unchanged, and re- 
for the purpose of access. ‘The grave was not covered with sods, but decorated called many a long-forgotten scene in years bygone, before all that has 
with patches of forget-me-not and other simple flowers, emblematical of the) been was. or retiection came to teach us that youth has its shadow that increas- 
feeling and the object with which they were placed there, and was encireled by es as the day declines, and that that shadow is death. These visible objects 
white rose-bushes. At the upper part of the enclosure, but outside uf the rail-| Of nature, therefore, become dearer to ws as we advance m years. They are 
ing stood a weeping willow, the light pendent tracery of which fell like the dis our early, our constant, and sole surviving friends, the same to day and to-mor- 
heveled hair of a mourner whose head was bending over the body it loved and row as they were of old. They are typical of Him who knoweth no change. 
lamented. ‘The little spot was kept in perfect order, and tended with the most As far as Shelburne, all was progressive or rapid improvement, but that unfor- 
careful neatness. _ tunate town was in ruins. It arose in the wilderness like a work of magic, but 
“ There, sir!” he said,“ there at Jeast, is truth. ‘That simple and natural had hardly been erected before it was in a state of decay. ‘Twelve or fourteen 
embellishment is the votive offering of a poor widow to her only child. Those thousand emigrant loyalists from New York sought shelter in this remote place 
flowers are weeded by her hands. and watered with her tears Where is the at the close of the war of rebellion in the year 1784, and built a large, commo- 
sting of death, or the victory of the grave, when, like that little innocent and dious, and beautiful wooden town, at the head of the megniticent harbour of 
helpless victim, the dead survive decay and rise again to dwell in the hearts and Koseway. Jn their haste or their necessity they overlooked the fact that a town 
affections of the living ’” It is refreshing to see simplicity and truth amid so, requires a country to support it, unless a trade which has grown with its growth 
much that is false and unnatural. This is a strange world ‘Take man indivi- supplies its want upon equal terms. Remote from the other settlements of the 
dually, and there is much that is good and amiabie in him ; but take men collec- province, surrounded by a trackless forest that covers a poor and stony soil, sit- 
tively, and they are always rapacious or unjust. Parties are but combinations. vated too far irom the entrance of the harbour to reap the advantages of the 
under plausible prentences, to deceive the people ; public departments are stern fishing-grounds, and filled with a population unaccustomed to the mode and un- 
and cruel; governments dre ungrateful; patronage is either blind and cannot equal to the fatigues of settling in a wilderness, it was impossible that a town 
distinguish, or selfish and capricious. A man who serves his country with ability so constituted could long exist, Some returned pennyless and destitute to their 
and zeal is too apt to find at last, to his cost, that his country, like a corporate Dative land, others removed to various parts of Nova Scotia, and the grave- 
body, has neither a soul to think, a heart to feel, a head toremember, or « spi- yard, from year to year, received great numbers of those that were left behind, 
rit of liberality to reward. to mourn with broken hearts over their ruined fortunes, their hopeless and help- 
« Come, come, my friend,” said the judge, well knowing the cause of this bit- less condition, and their dreary exile. When | had last seen it, the houses were 
ter ebullition : *« you have too much reason to complain, | fear, to de so calmly. still standing, though untenanted. It had all the stillness and quiet of a moon- 
Let us not enter into these speculations on this day aud in this place. Let us light scene. Jt was difficult to imagime it was deserted. The idea of repose 
rather yield to the influence of the objects around us. |, too, am foud of this more readily suggested itself than decay. All was new and recent. Seclu- 
spot for the lasting affection it exhibits. Fathers may forget thei oflspring, and sion, and not death or removal, appeared to be the cause of the absence of in- 
children lose the remembrance of their parents ; husbands and wives may be re- habitants. But now the houses whieh had been origmally built of wood had 
placed, and brothers and sisters be to each other as strangers and even as severally disappeared. Some had been taken to pieces, and removed to Hali- 
foes, but the love of a mother endureth for ever. A father supplies the wants fax or St John’s, others had been converted mto fuel, and the rest had fallen a 
of his child from his purse, a mother from her bosom. — Even the grave iself prey to neglect and decomposition. The chimneys stood up erect, and marked 
She mourns over her deceased intent in soli. the spot round which the social cirele had assembled, and the blackened fire- 
tude and in silence. It is always before her places, ranged one above another, bespoke the size of the tenement and the 
Its voice is in her ear, and its smile is in her heard. Memory raises up the |means of its owner. In some places they had sunk with the editice, leaving « 
litle idol to her admiring eyes, by day, and the too vivid dream reaninates it heap of ruins; while not « few were inclining to their fall, and awaiting the 
by night. Her maternal affections regard it as a living being, and she lon ge to, first storm to repose again in the dust that now covered those who had construc- 
fondle and embrace it, while the divinity within her sympathises with it as ce- ted them Hundreds of cellars, with their stone walls and granite partitions, 
lestial, and invests it with the attributes of a ministering angel. She holds strange! were everywhere to be seen, like uncovered monuments of the dead ‘Time 
and mysterious communings with it, for love such as hers has an ideal world of and decay bad done thew work. All that was perishable had perished, and 
itsown. Her wounded spirit futters against the barriers of its humau prison, those numesous vaults spoke of a generation that had passed away for ever, and, 
and strivea to escape and jomthat which has * put on immortality ‘i and, at, without the aid of an imseription, told a tale of sorrow and of sadness that over- 
last, when wearied with its ineffectual struggles, it yields in timid submission powered the heart. A few new houses had recently been erected, and a very 
to the law of its nature,—it in¢ulges the hope that that which is imperishable’ few of the old had been snatched from decay and repaired ; but of the thous- 
may be permitted to revisit the object of tts tove, and illumine, by its mystical ands of mbhabitants this town once contained, tour or five survivors alone re- 
presence, the depths of its gloom. Her grief, therefore,produces at Jast its own mamed, and the entire population did not exceed two thousands souls. They 
solace, and she cherishes it with an humble but firm reliance upon the merey, were ali attached to the place, aud spoke contdently of its revival, fondly of its 
and goodness of God, that her child shall be fully restored to her in another noble harbour, and proudly of its former prosperity. Every spot had its little 
and a better world, where they shall dwell together in unity for ever. ihistory. Here the pilgrims first landed, and this spaciows street was the first 
« There is something, as you say, about this little grave that is very attrac. that was cut out through the woods. On that bridge the bands of the regi- 
tive ; for youth is innocent, and innocence is always an object of interest and ‘ments assembled on a summer's evening to play the tunes of their fatherland. 
of love. “Age, on the the contrary, is venerable, but not loveable. | see! In the house which once stood over this large cellar, Field-Marshal Beresford 
nothing in the termination of a rpe old age to occasion grief, unless there has) /was quartered when @ young offieer in the garrison, and in that sedgy piece of 


cannot extinguish her devotion. 
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ground was wounded in the face by an accidental discharge from the gun of a 
orother sportsman. On that eminence, on the opposite side of the harbour, 
stood extensive barracks, capable of accommodating three regiments ; and on 
the point of land that terminates King’s Street was a heavy battery, the guns 
of which, corroded by time, lie half-buried in the earth, for, alas! there is noth- 
ing now to defend. At this corner stood the great hotel of S:eijiurne, where 
the weekly balls were held, and the beauty and fashion of the old colony of 
New York (for the loyalists were principally gentry) assembled for the last time. 
Driven into exile by their countrymen, andenviroued in the country of their 
adoption by poverty, and a dim and lowering future, they vainly sought to fly 
from regret, aud lose the painful memory of the past in festivity and amuse- 
ment. ‘That spacious church, which is now so far from the village, was once in 
the centre of this large town ; and the number of the graves in the cemetery, 
bear a frightful disproportion to the present population. While strolling one 
afternoon through thejdeserted and grass-grown street that passes in front of this 
building, my attention was attracted by a very handsome and apparently new 
monument, which appeared to have been just erected,—probably to one of the 
last of thieill-fated emigration. It was built of the beautiful granite that 
abounds in the neighbourhood, and its fresh-chiselled surface glistened in the 
sun, as its rays fell on the bright and polished particles of mica embedded in its 
indestructible substance. 1t was a costly structure, not in keeping with the 
means of the present inhabitants,'and evidently could not have been executed by 
- workman then resident at Shelburne. It occurred to me that, perhaps, the 
lection or the piety of a child had erected this tribute to the memory or mis- 
fortunes of a parent who had found rest at last in this secluded spot. My cu- 
riosity was excited, and; Opening a little gate, [ entered the yard to ascertain 
from the inscription the name and history of this venerable patriarch. 1 was, 
however, astonished to find that it was nearly as old as the town, and designed 
not for one of the pilgrims, but for a young officer who had been drowned in 
the harbour. ‘The inscription was as follows :— 
Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Parrick Maxwe Esq., 
Ensign in His Majesty’s 61st or first 
Warwickshire Infantry, 
and Son of 
Sir William Maxwell, 
of Spring Hill, Bart. N.B., 
who was unfortunately upset 
in a Sail-boat, 
10th July, 1798, and 
drowned, 
Etat. 19, 
deeply regretted by 
lus afilicted parents, 
and all who knew 

«His untimely and melancholy death is unhappily one of daily occurrence, 
and only distinguishable from others of the same kind by « trait of generous 
manliness that deserves to be recorded. | have just told you there was a large 
battery and guard-house at the termination or commencement of King’s Street. 
and very extensive barracks on the opposite side of the harbour,—an arrange 
ment which had, probably, been adopted for the greater seclusion and better 
management of the troops. Between these two stations boats were constantly 
passing and repassing, either on business or pleasure On the day mentioned 
on the tablet, a victualling barge, containing 4 party of soldiers and two oiiicers, 
was struck about the centre of harbour by a heavy squall, and upset, aud every 
soul on board perished, with the exception of the sergeant. Young Maxwell 
was one of the unfortunate sufferers. ‘The sergeant, who was an expert swiin- 
mer, generously took him on his back, and struck owt boldly tor the shore. 
Miscalculating his power, however, he swam tuo hastily, and had not proceeded 
far before his strength began to fail Maxwell, as soon as lie perceived hin 
falter, expressed his determination to relieve him of the buruen he had se kind- 
ly assumed. He exhorted him to be cool and collected, to proceed slowly, but, 
above all things, to persevere on account of his wife and children; and then, 
bidding him adieu, relinquished his hold, and sunk to rise no more. My first 
feeling on reading the inseription was one that is common to us all when we 
hear of the untimely death of the young, but reflection soon took auother turn 
If now living, he would have been seventy-five years of age,—-a tottering, de- 
crepit old man like myself, full of years and infirmities. Had he been taen 
spared, I asked myself, would he have survived till this day | Or would disease 
have put in its claim, or the battle-field held him as a victim ' Was ignominy 
avoided or honour lost by that event! Would his career in lic have been un- 
marked, or has a name perished that was destined to grace the pages of his) 
country’s history? All, alas! is hidden in impenetrable mystery. But reason 
and religion alike teach us this great consolatory truth, that a wise and merciful 
Providence orders all things for the best. 

“ As regards monuments, however, | agree with you, Barclay. | either ap- 
prove of the imagery, emblems, or language we use. Less flattery and more 
truth, less reference to worldly vanities and more resignation to the will of God, 
a total exclusion of heathen ailegories and the introduction of such only as are oj 
Christian origin, would be infinitely more appropriate and becoming. If we are 
to be addressed from the grave, it should be in language calculated to make us 
wiser and better men ; for we do not seek these solitudes to gratity our tastes, 
but to purify our hearts, and to enable us, by a contemplation of the fate ol 
others, to prepare for the inevitable approach of our own.” 


THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 

Death had been for some days hourly looked for, and when the surgeon of 
the ship, who had been in close attendance on the sufferer, whispered to me 
that all was over, I felt in noway surprised. The little innocent, a boy of about 
four years old, was released from a world of sin and suffering. For weeks pre-) 
vious, the poor child had struggled against a disease which baffled medical skill. 


| The father of the child thus early called to its account had, for a number of 
years, held a high civil appointment inthe Bengal Presidency. His own health 
had suffered little from the effects of an eastern climate, but the decline of that 
of a beloved wife, and the alarming symptoms of early disease developed in 
his only and his darling boy, had induced him to forego all thoughts of remain- 
‘ing in India, and at once to giveup an honourable and a lucrative situation 
for the sake of those with whose existence his own might be said to have been 
identified. 

Though no uncommon circumstance during an Indian voyage, the death of a 
child, who had become an object of deep mterest to all, caused a general gloom 
to prevail on board ; and it was curious to remark how, even among the kind 


but light-hearted seamen, the striking event subdued for a time spirits prone 


to be merry rather than wise into a settled calm, contrasting strangely with the 
natural dispositions of the men. Our noble ship was an Indiaman of the larg- 
est class, and every convenience and luxury, everything that could minister to 
the comfort of the poor invalids, on whose shattered frames an eastern clime 
had done its work, were to be found within her. She was wending her way 
through the waste of waters, /ull of passengers, for + merry England,’ from the 
shores of which not a few of my compamons had for many years been absent. 
The satlow faces and emaciated forms of some told of toil and suffering under 
a tropical sun ; and as I gazed on one wretched invalid, whose once manly frame 
was now in the last state of exhaustion and atrophy, and saw him carried up 
from his cot by half-a-dozen of black servants, in order that he might enjoy the 
renovating influence of the cool evening breeze, I could not help thinking that 
the land to which his affections were turned would never see him alive. Nor 
was | wrong ; he died on our entering the Channel, when within sight of his na- 
tive county, the lovely Uevonshire 

It was the day after that on which the child had expired, and at two o’clock, 
that was fixed on for its funeral ‘The necessary preparations had been complet- 
ed during the night, and the mortal reimains, shrouded in the garments of death 
deposited im a plain but neatly-finished coffin, made by the ship’s carpenter. 


| This man bad, for a number of years, been employed in India traders, and the 


manner in which he had executed the task assigned him, afforded melancholy 
proof of his experience in a calling which, properly speaking, was none of his. 
The faint breeze, which the officer on watch had whistled for during the night, 
and which had sprung up towards morning, died away almost allogether by 
twelve o'clock ; and so clear was the firmament, in which a scorching and al- 
most vertical suu blazed, and se limpid and still were the mighty waters, that, 
as | gazed on the scene, it required no great strength of faney to believe that 
the sky and ocean were united, and that our huge and magnificent vessel had 
been, by sume unknown agency, dragged from her natural position, and now 
hung midway between the heavens and the ecean 

‘The last sad ceremony—the committing of the body to the deep—-was cone 
ducted with becounng solemuity. As is frequently the case on such occasions, 
letters of invitation to the funeral trom the captain of the ship were sent to all 
the passenyers, and, in consequence, every ove capable of coming upon deck 
was present, dressed of course i the manuer which such a ceremony required. 
Phe sailors, too, had received thew instructions ; and equipped in their best 
clothes, and all clean and neat, arranged themselves on the deck according to 
their respective stations. ‘Phe large watch bell had continued to toll for about 
half an hour previous, a fay was hoisted half-mast high, and exactly at two 
o'clock the little coffin, across which the ship's colours were thrown, was carried 
out of the cabin by two of the seamen, who, followed by the captain and the 
passengers, slowly advanced to that part of the vessel at which the sad cere- 
mony was totake place. One of the cannonades to leeward had been detached 
from its fastenings, aad removed midships ; and the top slp of the bulwark, 
immediately over the port-hole, beug also removed, « considerable space was 
thus left open, near to which the coffin was placed. A commodious awn- 
mg had been erected across a portion of the deck. and on the captain open- 
mg the prayer-book of the church of England for the purpose of reading the 
tuneral service, every head became uncovered, while the most perfect silence 
prevailed. "That beautiful ard iapressive service was delivered in a solemn 
and etlective manner ; aud at that part of it when the body is committed to the 
dust, the coflin was gently raised, then slowly lowered over the vessel's side, 
and the rope by which it was held being detached, it, withuts little occupant, 
sunk at once into the fathonless abyss ‘lwo pieces of iron Kentledge were 
fastened to the bottom of the cofliu, so that it, with its light contents—for the 
poor child had sadly wasted by suflermg—were soon and ior ever hid from sight. 

‘that spectacle f shall not easily forges , it was a truiy unpressive and affect- 
ing one. Many an eye, ‘albeit unused to the melting mood,’ was bathed in 
tears, while the tather, stout-hearted and manly as he had proved himself on 
many a trying occasion, was carried rather than led to lus cabin. ‘That noble 
heart strove with emotions which were ready to burst it : he wept not, he spoke 
not; but the sorrow, the heart-lacerating sorrow within, was too big for utter- 
ance 

[ have watched over the bed of the dying, and beheld disease in its most ap- 
palling forms-—{ have seen it commit its ravages on the old, the young and 
the lovely. 1 bave gazed onthe pallid cheek and wasted form of consumption’s 
‘victiun—been present when, maddened by raging fever, reason had lost its sway 
—seen the sutlerer in the last stage of that scourge of the East, Asiatic cholera, 
and beheld death doing its work promptly when hope beat high and fortune 
was most lavish of her giftts—have witnessed interments in many countries, and 
under many circumstances, but few occurrences have struck me more forcibly 
than the funeral of that poor infant. It was committed to the ‘dark and deep 
blue ocean,’ and * sleeps well,’ far from parents and from friends. ‘The sea has 
entombed it, and the surge alone sings its requiem. No tears can bedew its grave 


|. —no tombstone nor inscription marks its resting-place. Its dust mingles not 


iwith that of its relations ; it is apart from them—solitary—alone. The sea-bird 
‘screams, the wild wave roars, and the tempest howls its funeral dirge; and in 
lieu of the sweet flowers, emblems of its innocence, which, under other circum- 
stances, would have bedecked its little grave, nought but the furious and the 
dashing billowis there. 

There is something particularly striking and imposing in a¥ funeral at sea. 


The devoted attention of two affectionate parents had been lavished on it in) 
vain ; and when the quiet spirit winged its flight to resume its place in another! Those who have never witnessed can form no adequate idea of the sentiments 


and a better world, I could not but regard the tiny body, beautiful as it was,| it calls forth, and of the solemn associations ‘tis so well calculated to awaken. 
otherwise than the prison-house of that sou! which, after a brief but painful so- (here is something fearfully sublime in committing the body to the deep—some- 
journ below, had ascended to the mansions of bliss, there to rest with its Pa- jthing which inakes the most inconsiderate reflect, and calls the attention of the 
ther and its Ged. As! passed ‘be cabin 0! its parents, when retiring to my \most thoughtless. Funerals on lind we ave too apt to regard, thoughtlessly, 
own, the partially-suppressed sobbings of the mother were audible ; and for as every-day occurrences. We pass them heedlessly, as things of course, or 
some time after, the melancholy event having banished sleep, [ could distinct- fellow the hearse, the nodding black plumes, and the other trappings of wo, as 
ly hear the sound of the father’s voice as he slowly and solemnly prayed, that @ form which the usages of society, and a preper respect for the departed, require 
chet Almighty Being who giveth and taketh away, would bend their hearts in of us. At sea itis different : there, away from everything that familiarises and 
submission to his will, and mke them Jearn that It was good for them to be tov often sours the feelings to those sentimeats;which ought to affect, the melan- 
afflicted. cloly ceremony sinkes with irresistible force. Surrounded by the heaving 
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low, and in tho midst of ocean’s roar, the committing of abody to the deep is does occur, takes pla 


strikingly imposing and impressive, and cannot failto remind us of our own in-, 
significance, and the power of Him who can still its thunders and arrest its 
waves. | 
i 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

It gives us pleasure to perceive that the subject of Public Health, to which’ 
we have frequently directed attention, is not losing any of its interest with the. 
inhabitants our larger towns—that section of the population to whom it is most 
immediately important. The members of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institu 
tion, it appears, have recently been favoured with a course of lectures on the’ 
subject by Dr. Guy of King's College, London—a gentleman already well 
known by his efforts to improve the sanitary condition of the English metropo-) 
lis. His remarks ‘On the influence of trades and professions on the duration of 
life,’ as given in the newspaper abstracts, contain some statistical information) 
deserving of the widest circulation. | 
LONGEVITY. 


ce later in life among the gentry than among tradesmen, 
and later among tradesmen than among the operative and labouring class. Per- 
‘sons employed in doors die earlier, attain a lower average age, are more liable to 
‘consumption (and those who die of it, die at an earlier age), than persons wor- 
king in the open air. Some might perhaps be inclined to attribute this supe- 
rior wholesomeness of out door occupations not to the purer air, but to the ex- 
ercise which often accompanied them; but that this was not the case, might be 
inferred from the circumstance, that the hawker, who stands about in our streets 
and markets, and certainly uses quite as little exertion as the majority of per- 
sons employed within doors, enjoys the same comparative immunity from 


\‘consumption, and this in spite of his constant exposure to one of its most exci- 


ting causes—cold. He had found, from experience, that the liabiality to con- 
sumption was inversely as to the amount of exertion ; that consumption occurs 
earlier in sedentary employments than in those requiring more exertion; that 
the deaths from all causes follow the same rule; and that the average age at 
death is lowest in the sedentary class. There was then abundant proofthat in 
employments carried on in doors, exerc’se has a most beneficial etfect. This 


||was illustrated by the case of the compositor and pressman. They both breathe 


F orming a sanitary scale for the higher classes, we have to place at the bot-| the same kind of air, in rooms similarly constructed, warmed and lighted ; they 
tom of it, as having the shortest lives, the very class which, in every other :re- resembled cach other, in fact, in everything but the amount of exertion which 
7 the run they employ. A comparison gave the striking result, that compos- 

shorter than the average of the great mass oO! their subjects. €| itor suffers from attacks of consumption in about 3 1-2 of all other diseases, the 
average age at death of all the several classes dying, of 31 years and Pe be. |{Preseman is liable only | in5. Then the question suggested itself. Was ex- 
is as follows :—Kings of England, 59 years; members of royal houses, not be-|jercise in all its degrees conducive to health ! Could a man not use too much 
; the of barone!-|iexertion ! Undoubtedly he mght. Too much exertion, like too little, tended 
OF; gentry, general opinion which prevailed of the shorten life. Th It of an accurate comparison which he had made was 
gevity of the peerage and baronetage 1s decidedly erroneous. If we compare; ithat 34 years, thet of compositors 28. It was a 
the aristocracy with the members of the several professions, we find them fair inference, then, that the pressman lives on an average six years longer 
shorter-lived than the clergy , than physicians and surgeons, than barristers 5) than the compositer ; and yet it was a curious fact that the compositor attains, 
they are aiso shorter-lived tian literary and scientific men, than men engaged) jn rare instances, a much greater age"than the pressman. ‘Thus, while the old. 
pressman whom he had found at work was 60, the oldest compositor was 
cruited from the ranks of the aristocracy. Amongst the professions, the clergy || This apparent anomaly was easy explained. Men who work hard , begin, to- 
rank first as being most healthy, next physicians and surgeons, and lastly law-| (wards 50 years of age, to suffer from diseases produced by over-exertion, which 
last a longer-lived | 'diseases, if they continue their employment, are sure to prove fatal before ma- 
an the working classes ' Ninety-nine out of a hundred would answer yes : ‘ny years have passed : but, on the other hand, those who lead a sedentary life, 
but this, however, is far from being the case. At 30 years of age, the aristo- to having resisted the unwholesome influences to which they are exposed, continue 
cracy have an expectation of 31 years. ‘I'he expectation for all England is Up- live on in the use of a degree of exertion quite compatible with diminished strength 
wards of 34 years, while that for the agricultural labourer is nearly 41 years. and may attain a good old age. In conclusieu, Dr Guy alluded to the relative 
aristocracy ~ of injury from want of exertion amd foul air. It was an acknowledged 
ere are of all other classes; but the average, and net extromes suould De fact, that consumption could be produced im animals by confining them in a 
our guide. These results show that bodily labour is in the highest degree con |/hot aud foul atmosphere, which was equivalent to consigning human beings, and 
— to are the especially the youug, to sedentary occupations in ill ventilated workshops. 
racy of all countries yield to the temptations to y and mental inac- ‘The jal - ; h at f 40 1-2 : th 
tivity, to sloth and luxury, which are so thickly scattered in their path, andilofonty and does} 
the consequences are feeble health and short life. It is the chase, the struggle,) speak volumes in favour of air and exercise ? and does it not force upon us 
the contest, the labour. which is the wholesome and the pleasant thing. Though’ the duty of striving, with all our might and means, to secure for the poorer in- 
y > of Is of ||habitants of large towns fscilities for exercise and pure air, of which a long course 
ments, indeed the chief element, of health and long life. Bodily labour in pure | : ely ey- GAS. BURNING. 
air is the combination which carries health and physical development to itshigh In the state in which it is commonly used, the gas consumed in our large 
est pitch of perfection ; and this is the fountain from which the community at; towns is very far from pure—its disagreeable odour is evidence of this. But 
large draw a perennial supply of strength and vigour. It is from the rural dis in its purest state, it creates a poisonous gas, which diffuses itself into the 
tricts that the large towns draw their recruits to fill up the wide gaps which dis-| /@P4ttment where it is burned. This potsonous gas—carbonic acid--is the same 
ease is always making in their ranks ; and it was from the warriors of old that, that issues from the lungs of animals, and renders the air they have breathed 
our noble families derived the vigor which has enabled them to corftinue through  |“Mit for the support of lite. The carbonic acid gas thrown off by one gas-light 
successive generations the possessors of hereditary rank and fortune. So, too,| (0! the ordinary size, is equal to the products of the respiration of three or four 
the rude health and vigour which exercise alone can produce is constantly forc-/Human beings. ‘The use of gas within doors, without making any provision for 
ing its way upwards from the lowest to the highest places in the social seale,||°4'YIg off the poisonous products of combustion, 1s one of those barbarisms 
to supply the waste of life which luxury is constantly making among the high- with which, in these days of semi-civilisation, we are surrounded. Respiration 
er classes of community. being merely a process of combustion, and the human body a furnace of flesh, 
TOWNS’-PEOPLE. the products of respiration are the same as those of combustion, and the hu- 

Dr. Guy next compares the three classes which may be said to make up the||™@" body has the same effect on the air of an apartment asa gas-light or a fur- 
sum-total of our towns’-population—namely, the gentry, including professional||2@Ce: aud employing men in over-crowded apartments, without making provi- 
persons ; the trading and mercantile class; and the operatives. Some time, sion for ventilation, is like filling a room with gas-light or charcoal choffers. 
since, he had been at some pains to extract from the mortuary registers of the | CAUSES OF DISEASE IN LARGE TOWNS. 
metropolis for the year 1839, the ages at death of the three classes of society), Having stated that England is naturally the most healthy kingdom in Europe, 
—gentry, tradesmen, and operatives—dying aged 15 years aud upwards; and the lecturer went on to put that the amount of disease which prevailed in 
he found taking the average, that the gentry lived 59 years, the tradesmen lived) large towns was not natural ; and that it was to be attributed mainly, if not en- 
only 49, and the labouring class 48 ; that was to say, the gentry live 11 years’ tirely, to the impurity of the air, caused by the dense clouds of smoke from 
longer than the labouring population, and 10 years longer than tradesmen ; and (chimneys, and the exhalations arising from refuse matter, slavghter-houses, gas- 
this, it should be recollected, in spite of the circumstance that the labouring works, cess-pools, &c. &e. It could not be said that the habits of the popula- 
classes, when favourably placed, live much longer than the higher classes. How tion of large towns are not as good as those of the inhabitants of rural districts. 
unfavourable, then, to health and life must be the circumstances by which they) |Some part of the evil had been attributed to intemperance, but the large amount 


are surrounded in our large towns, to give rise to so very great a disparity ! 
Tables, carefully compiled, went to prove that the tradesman himself is short- 
er-lived than the working man by one or two years, and much shorter-lived than 
the members uf the higher classes; but the families of tradesmen have some 
advantage over those of the working classes. The lecturer confessed that for 
his part, he was not displeased with this result, for it might induce the middle 


classes to bring their influence to bear on the legisiature to adopt sanitary mea- || 


sures for the good of themselves, their dependants, their workmen, and the na-, 
tion at large. It was also satisfactory to observe that the lives of the higher, 
classes were shortened and their health impaired, in all those towns in which 
the other orders of the community are placed in unfavourable circumstances. 
The tradesman occupies an intermediate place, in a sanitary point of view, be- 
tween those of the working class who are employed out of doors and those 


who work in. In Leeds, the gentry live 44 years, the tradesmen 27, and oper. 


atives 19; in Preston, the gentry live 47 years, the tradesmen 32, and opera- 
tives 18; in Bolton, the ages for the three classes are 34 years, 23 years, and) 
18 years; in Manchester the average age for the gentry is 38 years, for trades-| 
men 20 years, and for operatives 17 years. This was bad enough, but Liver.) 
pool was worse. Its gentry live on an average 35 years, its tradesmen 22, and 
its operatives (it scarcely seemed credible) 15 years! The average for the’ 
whole town is only 17 years, which is precisely the average for the operative 
class alone in the most unhealthy parish in London ! 
CONSUMPTION. 

The three classes of society—gentry, tradesmen, and operatives—were then 
contrasted in reference to their liability to consumption. While 1 death out of 
every 6 occurring in the gentry,15 years of age and upwards, was due to con- 
sumption, | out of every 3 1-2 occurring among tradesmen of the same ages, 
and 1 out of every 3 1 4 occurring in the labouring class, is traceable to that 
cause. It was not uninteresting to observe aleo that consumption, when if 


of mortality ainong children, who certainly are not the victims of imtemperance, 
showed that this cause had little to do with it. Again, the excess of mortality 
in towns could not be attributed to low wages, or scanty food, or deficient eloth- 
ling, or want of shelter from the weather. In all these respects the agricultural 
labourers were in a much worse position. All comparisons led to the same con- 
clusion—that the excess of disease was mainly «ttributable to impure air. A 
large city, as things now were, was a huge manufactory of foul air, where dis- 
lease was always busy, and pestilence never absent. What with the over.crowd- 
jing of the inhabitants, the absence of efficient sewerage, the almost total want 
jof ventilation of houses and workshops, the too prevalent use of stoves, added 
to the national horror of draughts, the air was rendered a subtle and deadly 
poison, of which the labouring-classes, and persons following sedentary occupa- 
ltions, were the first and most numerous victims The remedies necessary for 
the removal of this evil were broad, straight thoroughfares, with here and there 
jlarge open spaces ; in other words, wide streets, and large squares and public 
gardens, conjoined with an abundant supply of pure water, efficient sewerage 
for the removal of dirty water and other refuse ; and last, but not least, clean 
and well-aired habitations. 


Conundrums we do not greatly affect ; and must therefore be excused in the 
eyes of * M.” for declining his extensive batch. There are * quips and quil- 
lets ” which seem actual conundrums, but yet are none. Of such is this : 

“Why does a chicken cross the street! Are you ‘ out of town!’ Do you 
‘give it up! ” Well, then: “ Because it wants to git on the other side !” 

The ensuing is not amiss : « Why are you led to infer that David and Joshua 
were intemperate men! Because David, when he went out to meet Goliah 
‘on the field of honor’ ‘took a sling ;’ and Joshua, previous to his attack on the 
walls of Jericho, * took a horn,’ and gave a ‘regular blow-out.’” 
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THE FAMINE-STRICKEN. 


The Anglo American. 


Marcn 20, 


You great ones of the earth, 
Whoee halls each day ring out 
With music and with mirth, 
With revel and wiih rout ; 
Forgetful of the doom 

‘That once on Dives fell— 

His curse |\'¢ in the tomb, 
His soul dee), deep in hell! 


And still you dance and sing, 
And still your tables groan 
With ali that wealth can bring 
From either distant zone ; 
Your gold and purple doff, 
Ere yet it be too late ; 

Your revellings leave off, 

Lo! Famine’s at your gate. 


By yon hovel's cheerless hearth, 
Scarce shelter’d from the rain, 

Her couch the noisome earth, 

A mother writhes in pain ; 

Around her gauntly spread, 

Her ravening offspring cry, 

« Bread, bread! dear mother bread, 
Oh, give us! or we die.” 


‘No bread, my babes! have I,” 
The fainting mother cries, 

As from her sunken eye 

The scalding tear she dries ; 

«« But he that feeds the bird 
Within the tangled wood, 

Hath pledged his sacred word 
His children shall have food.” 


Close to her wasted form 

Her latest-born is prest, 

Who draws still fresh and warm, 
The life-stream from her breast. 
Two elder children stare, 

With wistful eyes, yet dim ; 

As though they long’d to share 
That saving draught with him. 


Her glazed and sunken eye 

A transient gleam lights up ; 
She milks her bosom dry, 

Then shares the flowing cup.* 

« Thy father went at dawn 

Far o'er the mountain side ; 

And he'll bring his « Molly Bawn’ 
Some bread at eventide.” 


The sun has sunk to rest, 

The moon peeps o’er the hill ; 

The bird hath sought her nest, 

And all around is still ; 

Whilst many an anxious eye 

Peers through. the thickening gloom, 
And many a care-fraught sigh 

Doth fill that sqqalid room. 


A weary, weary watch, 

Long, long may ye maintain ; 
Nor eye nor ear shall catch 

His form or voice again. 

He toil’d the live-long day, 

Nor tasted he of bread, 

That when night brought his pay, 
The loved ones might be fed. 


Slow o’er the dreary heath, 
Twelve miles he wends his way ; 
His tottering limbs beneath 
Refuse their wonted stay. 
Oh! that his once-loved hearth 
Again might greet his eyes! 
But no; he sinks to earth— 
He shivers— gasps—and dies! 

* * * 


The bitter sleet doth pour, 

And fiercely howls the blast, 

As on that cabin floor 

A mother breathes her last ; 

All starkly by her lie 

Two forms whence life hath fled— 
O Christ ! that they should die 

In a Christian land for bread ! 


Oh ! stewards of the Lord, 

Be mindful of your trust ; 

For the riches which you hoard, 
Or scatter like the dust, 

Had turned the ravening tooth 
Of Famine from its prey, 

And caused the lips of youth 
To bless you night and day. 


your gold and purple 
Ere yet it be too late ; 

Your revellings leave off, 

Lo! Famine’s at your gate. 


the children. 


Be mindful of the doom 

| That once on Dives fell— 


His corse lay in the tomb, 

His soul cast down to hell ! 
Cork, 15th Jan., 1847. J. OB. 


THE FISHERMAN. 

|| It would bea curious and picturesque trip to embark in a coasting-vessel, 
and from port to port, from village to village, to visit all the shores of France ; 
'|to go from Dunkirk to Bayonne in the Western Ocean, from Port Vendre to 
| Cannes in the Mediterranean ; to behold, gradually defiling before you, the un- 
\dulating downs of the north, the white steeps of Normandy, the savage rocks 
\of Finisterre, the smiling groves of Vendee, the wooded meads of the Gironde ; 
‘land, mingling with the amphibious population of the coasts, to study and 
delineate from the life, sailors, fishermen, preventives, smugglers, wreckers—all 
‘those who live by the sea, in skimming its surface, in fathoming its depths, in 
\confronting its treacherous caprices. 

| The fishermen especially form a race apart, the more worthy of observation, 
jas, from the nature of their life and habits, they present a perfect contrast with 
the industrial occupants of the interior Characteristic traits common to the 
whole fraternity everywhere abound, although they are spread over a line of 
‘coast upwards of a thousand miles in extent. The species of the fish which 
they abstract from their liquid retreat varies according to the latitude ; the tackle 
employed is modified according to the genus and locality of the prey which 
they pursue ; but in the north or in the south, we find an ever-prevailing analo- 
‘igy in the minds, habits, and manners of fishermen. He who harpoons the tunny 
||off Marseilles, differs but little from the Norman who caters for the saloons of 
'|Paris, or from the Breton, who tempts with a bait of red roe the shoals of mi- 
grating pilchards. At all points they inhabit the same cabins hung with nets, 
half buried in the sands, or perched like nests on the summit of acliff. They 
are men of the same masculine figure, the same nervous limb-, the same healthy 
complexion—active, agile, indefatigable—sober as much from principle as ne- 
cessity—freed from vice and corruption by isolation and by labour. 

While children, the boys are occupied in eollecting shrimps, cockles, and 
other shell-fish which are to be found upon the strand ; and at about twelve 
years of age they accompany their fathers to the fishery. They set sail as the 
tide begins to turn, and avail themselves of the reflux to regain the shore. Thus 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, one-half of the lives of the fishermen, they 
pass upon the sea. Their boat is at once their workshop, their refectory, their 
dormitory, and their magazine. 

The fishermen’s wives, not less industrious than their husbands, stretch the 
lines along the beach, mend the nets, gather oysters from the rocks at low-water, 
and carry the fish to market, without at the same time neglecting the cares 
of the household, and the education of a progeny always numerous. They 
watch for the return of their husbands, and when these re-enter the port, assist 
in unloading the vessel, in which the produce of the fishery glitters in silvery 
heaps. Often, alas! they watch in vain; too often the waves give them back 
‘but shattered wrecks and disfigured corpses. But recently, in the early part 
of July 1841, a numerous crowd was assembled upon the shore at Saint-Valery- 
sur-Somme, while a violent squall lashed the surface of sea, and far in the dis- 
tance a man was visible, clinging to the keel of an overset boat. An infant 
was upon his shoulders, wh se feeble arms convulsively grasped its father's 
neck, and the hapless couple floated at the mercy of the waves. 

A single fisherman had launched his little boat, and succeeded, after long 
and perilous efforts, in arriving within a few feet of the drowning persons ; he 
stretched a boat-hook towards them, which the father essayed to grasp with one 
hand, without quitting his hold of the wrecked boat. 

At this moment a woman, bearing a basket of bread and boiled herbs, joined 
the spectators of this scene of desolation. ‘ What is the matter?’ she ask- 


| 


with his son.’ 

The woman was the wife of the fisherman ; before night, his widow. 

The fishermen who risk their lives in the pursuit of their occupation, never 
hesitate to brave dangers for the salvation of others. They have cast the rope 
of safety to many a shipwrecked mariner ; they have dragged from the billows 
many a victim ; rescued from the reefs many a half-drowned wretch ; gained 
|,mrny a public recompense. The Dieppe fisherman Boussard, who obtained the 
|honourable surname of * the Brave,’ has left many a successor among his com- 
patriots. ‘The rocky shores of Finisterre alone of all the French coast were 
‘long redoubtable to vessels in distress. The inhabitants placed a lantern be- 
tween the horns of a cow, whose head they had fastened to the right leg with 
a cord. The animal, in bending the knee to walk, alternately raise 1 and low- 
\\ered its head, and the movements thus communicated to the lantern imitated 
those of aship’s light. Mariners who had lost their course believed that, in 
this vacillating light, they saw a faithful guide to a hospitable shore ; but, de- 
ceived by the infamous fraud, they were precipitated upon the fatal rocks, and 
their last drowning cries of agony were welcomed by the savage clamours of 
the pirates. These acts of barbarity have happily ceased ; the Breton fisher- 
man is, as formerly, gresdy of waifs, but the love of pillage does not stifle in 
his bosom the sentiments of humanity. 
| There is no class of men who have more affection for their natal soil. All 
{attempts to naturalise them elsewhere than on the borders of the sea would be 
‘\vain: there they were born, there they wish to die. ‘Their precarious and 

sorry huts are dearer to them than palaces. Sometimes the moving sand, 
which the storms of wind raise in vast billows, swallow up entire hamlets. 
Some fine morning, the inmates, astonished that the dawn does not appear, per- 
ceive that they have been buried with their domicile. Nothing daunted, they 
reconnoitre from the chimney, and having dug a passage through the roof, set 
peaceably to work to disinter their dwelling. In other quarters the coast is 
bordered with cliffs, on the platforms of which the fishermen build their cots, 
while the sea slowly saps the base. Such are the favourite dwellings of a race 
of men familiar with all the dangers of waves, winds, and sunken rocks. 
'| Pierre Vass had established himself upon the coast of Calvados, between 
‘ the town of Armanges and the Fort of Maisy, at a little distance from Grand- 
champ. Pierre had lost his wife; the last of his sons had died at Trafalgar, 
and there remained to him but a daughter twelve years old. Though past the 
middle age, he had still sufficient health and strength to pursue his avocations 
with the assistance of his child. Lodged in a cabin wpon the summit of a pre- 
cipitous cliff, he descended to the sea by steps cut in the chalky soil, He fixed 
stakee in the sand, to which the little Louise attached long nets, and at lowe 


* A fact stated before the Mallow Relief Committee, some weeks ago, by a Protestant and) | water, iti od- : : 
mau, who, on entering the cabin, found the family in fever, brought r, soles, whiting, cod-fish, and flounders were taken in their attempts to 
on byffamine. The mother was in the act of milking, her breast, and distributing it amongst 


Tegain the open sea, 


_ The neighbours of Pierre Vass often made their observations upon the in. 


2 
+ 


ed. * Look !’ said one of the bystanders, * yonder is Pierre Coulon drowning 
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security of his residence. The waves undermined the cliff, which fell away in The stranger, who had buried his face in his hands, did not reply.” 

masses. “ My house is not very firm,” said Pierre Vass, ‘ but I have dwelt in| Barnaby,” cried a voice at that instant, “ are you not going to shut up? It 
it more than thirty years ; all my children were born there, and my poor wife is growing very late, and we shall be fined.” 

lived in it—God re-unite us when he shall judge proper! I! will die surround-| + One minute, Madeleine,” replied the host: “I am speaking with a guest, 
ed by my old remembrances.’ Put the children to bed ; [ will be with you directly.” 

One day a tempest arose, the billows dashed against the cliff with fury, the Urged by feminine curiosity, Madeleine descended to the shop. The strane 
wind shook the house of Pierre Vass, and the rocks started and cracked with a er had risen at the sound of her step, had cast upon the table a piece of mo- 
terrific noise. The old fisherman, habitually melancholy, seemed now lost in ney, and had his hand upon the latch at the moment that Madeleine presented 
adream. From time to time he rose, and opened the window to look out upon ‘herself. He could not refrain from turning round to look upon her whom he 
the dreadful scene ; then reseating himself, he would remain, his head resting ‘had so much loved. She recognised him instantly. “Ah, my God!” cried 


upon his hands, a prey to some strange hallucination. 

** Louise,” said he to his daughter, ‘ take this basket of fish and carry it to 
your uncle at Grandchamp.’ 

“« Look at the dreadful weather, father !” 

“* He regales his friends to-morrow, and has need of provisions. Go directly 
make haste,” added the old fisherman in a tone of severity, mingled with an 
indefinable expression of tenderness. 

Louise was accustomed to passive obedience, and was soon ready. ‘Adieu, 
father ; I will be back before it is dark.’ 

“No; sleep at your uncle’s to-night ; you can return to-morrow. Adieu, 
my child—adier. Heaven preserve you !” 

He embraced her with passionate emotion, tore himself from her arms, and 
watched her disappear in the distance so long as his fast-falling tears permitted 
him to behold her. ‘The house of Pierre Vass and five neighbouring cabins dis- 
appeared during the night, 

This attachment of the fisherman for the rocks of his country, for the waves 
by which, and on which he lives, for the advantages, and even the dangers of 
his profession, is the cause of his submitting to the military service with an in- 
surmountable repugnance. It is not that he is cowardly: he exhibits, on the 
contrary, a well-tried courage. Separated from death only by a few frail planks, 
he traverses the sea, borne fearlessly onward at the caprice of the stormy waves. 
But a soldier he will not be ; he would languish under the tedium of the ap- 
prenticeship ; the air of the canteen would be more fatal to him than the balls’ 
of the enemy. 

A fisherman of Etretat, named Romain Bizon, was named in the conscrip- 
tion of 1810. The other conscripts quitted their homes ‘o join the army, but 
Romain Bizon answered not the appeal. His mother declared that he had de- 
parted by night without taking leave. His betrothed bemoaned him as if lost 
for ever, and showed herself not insensible to the advances of a new suitor. 


Descriptions of the deserter was sent to every brigade; the gendarmes rum- | 


maged the village and its neighbourhood, but Romain Bizon had disappeared. 

At the distance of half a league from Etretat there is a cliff of immense 
height ; the side which fronts the open sea rises precipitously to a point. To- 
wards the centre of this fagade there is a grotto, which the inhabitants to this 
day call the cave of Romain Bizon. It was there, in fact, that he had taken 
refuge. He had scaled the suinmit of the cliff, and by means of a rope, which 
he had succeeded in fixing firmly, had slid down perpendicularly as far as the 
opening of the grotto, more than a hundred and fifty feet below. Thence, by 
means of another rope, he descended every night to the strand, fished among 
the clefts of the rocks, received the visits of his mother ard his betrothed, who 
brought him provisions, and before the break of day regained his inaccessible 
retreat. Several months had thus passed away, when the bold deserter was 
betrayed by the light of a fire which he had the imprudence to kindle during 
the night. The mayor gave notice to the lieutenant of the guard, and both 
swore to capture the rebel Romain Bizon alive or dead. But how to get at 
him! They were ignorant of his mode of access to the grotto, which was 
more than a hundred feet above the level of the shore, and the base of the cliff 
was bathed by the rising tide. 

When the tide had receded, the mayor, girt with his scarf, the lieutenant at. 
the head of his detachment, advanced upon the sand, and hailed Romain Bizon, 
who gave no sign of life. «This joker wants the honour of a siege in form,’ 
said the mayor; ‘come lieutenant, do your duty.” 

“ Prepare, armes ! ’ commanded the lieutenint of the guard in a formidable 
Voice. 

In less than a minute the fire of a platoon was directed against the grotto ; 


whilst, armed with poles, cramp-irons, ladders, and ropes, a band of officials | 


made their preparations for a perilous ascent. Romain Bizon had remained 


she, is Romain!” 

« Adieu, Madeleine '—adieu ! Here is the pledge you gave me eight years 
ago. You will see me no more.” 

He cast the ring at her feet, and darting out, ran desperately towards the 
sea-coast ‘Ihe host followed in pursuit but arrived at tne darkening sea only 
in time to hear his last agonising cry mingled with the murmuring of the waves. 


THE GOLD MAKING DELUSION. 
| About five hundred years ago, an idea prevailed in Europe that certain base 
metals could be transmuted by a certain process into gold. The pursuit of this 
chimera, called the « Philosopher’s Stone,’ was carried to such lengths, that 
Pope John XXL. issued a bull, condemning to perpetual imprisonment those 
who atteinpted to transform one metal into another. ‘This was in 1317 ; but 
‘towards the close of the same century, so much had knowledge retrograded in 
‘high places, that our Henry IV. addressed letters patent to the professors, no- 
bles, and priests, inciting them to prosecute the search after the Philosopher's 
Stone, as a means of enabling him to pay the debts of the state. 
| The respect, however, which princes had for the ideal science did not extend 
to the persons of the adepts, who were laid hold of without ceremony, and com- 
pelled to labor at the projection. 

In a former article on this subject there is aquotation from a work attributed 
to Michael Sandovigius ; but this worthy is said, in an old ‘ Historie de la Phi- 
losophie Humetique,’ to have appropriated an honor which did not justly belong 
tohim. Both the real and supposititious writer of the treatise however, expe- 
rienced very harsh treatment at the hands of the great. The true ‘ Cosmopoli 
|tan’ (the literary name of the individual), according to our author, was Alexane 
\der Seaton, who possessed an estate somewhere on the coast of Scotland, at tho 
jcommencement of the 17th century, 

In 1062, while travelling for pleasure in Holland, accompanied by his wife, 
he called on a Dutch gentleuzan whom he had treated with hospitality in his 
own country ; and in the course of this intimacy had the imprudence to exhibit 
his skill in the art of transmutation. He pursued histravels to Basle, and after- 
wards found himself in Saxony ; and on his route so frequentfy repeated the 
same indiscretion, that his reputation as a living treasure could not fail to reacle 
ithe ducal court. ‘The consequence was, that he was seized, and shut up in a 
jtower. 

| ‘The Duke of Saxony attempted to work upon him first by promises, then by 
threats, then by torture ; but all in vain. The unfortunate alchemist submitted 
to all in silence ; and after having repeatedly burned his flesh and dislocated his 
limbs, his persecutors at length gave up active measures in despair, and trusted 
to the effect of protracted continement. 

| Michael Sandovigius, who resided at Cracow, was then in Saxony ; and bes 
ing himself addicted to the dangerous pursuit, heard with great interest of the 
adventure of Seaton. He obtained admission into his prison, and formed a plan 
for his deliverance, which he ultimately effected by making his guards drunk. 
He carried him and his wife to Cracow, and then demanded, as the price of his 


| service, to be initiated into the secrets of the Philosopher’s Stone. But Seaton, 


showing hin his emaciated body, his shrunk nerves, and powerless limbs, replied 
that all these things he had endured rather than disclose a secret he had won 
by study and prayer. 

He presented him, however, with a portion of the precious powder, by means 
‘of which, if we are to believe the author, and not by any scientific merit of his 


own, Sandovigius became famous as an alchemist. Seaton soon after died ; and 


the persevering friend, thinking there might be some chemical virtue even in his 
‘widow. married her, and by this means became possessed of the treatise attrib- 
uted: to his own pen by the ignorance of the learned. 

* It is impossible,’ says our author, * to find anything less suspicious or more 


hitherto invisible, but at the moment they were commencing the assault, he | ; 
showed himself suddenly, and wielding a pickaxe, detached huge masses of |precise than the adventure which occurred to M. Helvetius, of the Hague, first 
rock, which showered upon his enemies. In a twinkling the troop began to physician to the Prince of Orange, and ancestor of the learned and virtuous 


make a retrograde movement, and the tide, now returning, decided the victory |Helvetius.’ : 
in favour of the refractory fisherman. | The circumstance is related by the doctor himself. On the 27th December, 


The next morning the rope which served him for a ladder swung idly from 1666, he received a visit from a person unknown to him, who had the appear- 
the cavern to the sands beneath; but Romain Bizon was no longer there. ance of a respectable Dutch citizen, and whose visit was prompted by a desire 
Eight years rolled away before he returned to Etretat. He arrived there about |the stranger had to remove his doubts, or rather disbelief, by showing him 
nine o'clock on a raw and gusty evening in autumn. The inhabitants had re-, 4 portion of the actual Philosopher's Stone, and of the precious metal it had 


tired to rest, but one door was yet open, over which was inscribed, in character 
of primitive form, ‘Good draught cider” Romain Bizon entered, seated 
himself, and invited the landlord, who was alone, to discuss with him a pot of 
his best liquor. 

The host, surprised at the visit of a stranger at so late an hour, commenced 
the conversation. ‘ You are not a native of this part!” 

“ No; but I passed a considerable time here formerly, in the emperor's day. 
At that period ps was a great deal of talk of one Romain Bizon. Have you 

recollection of that! 
be * spite of the affected indifference of the unknown, he trembled in pronounc-. 
ing these words. 

* Parbleu!” said the host, “ everybody knows that story. He was much 
sought after for a long time ; but it appeared that he had embarked, under a 
false name, on board a privateer from Havre, and that he died a prisoner in Eng- 
land. ‘Tis hardly six months ago that we buried his mother—the poor old 
soul! She had had a deal of trouble.’ 


created. 

| The one was in an ivory box, and in the form of three metallic lumps, of a 
‘sulphur color; and the other was worn upon his stomach, in fine plates of gold, 
covered with mysterious inscriptions. Dr. Helvetius examined attentively the 
contents of the ivory box, which the adept informed him were sufficient 
‘to produce twenty tons of gold ; and, on this boast, he thought it could hardly 
ibe a dishonesty worth mentioning, to pinch, slyly, off a little particle with his 
thumb-nail It was in vain, however ; but he solicited the adept to make the pro- 
jection before him : the latter was satisfied with having convinced his eyes, and 


withdrew. 
| No sooner was his back turned, than the doctor sent for a crucible, and pla- 
cing it eagerly on the fire, threw in a piece of lead,jand when this was in fusion, 
Iprojected (to use the proper Hermetic term) *he stolen powder into the mass, 
'The result was the instant evaporation of | 4 lead and powder. The doctor 


\was astonished ; he thought he must hav- .nade some mistake in the mannec 


of the projection ; and when the adept turned some time after to ascertain 


The stranger kept silence ; but without taking his elbows from the table, he what impression he had made, he besought him earnestly to give him even the 


clasped his hands together, wrung them in evident anguish, and sighed bitter-| /smallest possible portion of the powder. This request was complied with after 
some difficulty : but with the advice to cover the particle with wax before pro- 


im I am sorry,” said the langiord, “that what I have said appears to give you jection, otherwise the volatile nature of the substance would cause everything 


pain; but did you know that family ?” 

« A little,” stammered the unknown. ‘Was not Romain betrothed to a 
girl named Madeleine Lebreton! What is become of her!” \ 
“Madeleine! Bah! she is my wife!” said the host. . 

The stranger made an exclamation expressive of pain and bitter disappoint. | 
ment, then appeared to fall into a state of profound stupetaction. 
«“ There is nothing astonishing in that,” said the host unmoved ; * she could 


not always remain single, because her future husband had chosen to decamp.”| 


to evaporate. 

Helvetius did as he was directed. He projected the powder thus prepared 
into six drachms of lead—which he thus converted instantaneously into pure 
gold! This gold was so pure that it had the power of transmuting silver ; and 


'|the prejudices of Dr. Helvetius being now completely removed, he published in 


the following year his * Vitwlus Aurens,’ in which the above incidents are ree 


lated in full. 
A circumstance is mentioned by Father Kireher in his ‘ Mundus Subterras 
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Jesuit’s friends, who nad been, ever since his youth, devoted to the Hermetic impossible good : and gold-making is one of the most widely diffused of its 
because avarice is oee of the most vulgar and universal of its pas- 

‘ Me ur s s what you are about. sions. 
But you have no chance—you will not succeed.’ 

* Assist me, then,’ replied the alchemist, eagerly. ‘ You, who talk so 
decisively, must have some knowledge of the matter. Instruct me, and | will. TTHE SUPERNUMERARY CLASS. 
obey. aE __ In walking through the streets of a great town, one might suppose it an easy 

‘ Agreed,’ said the unknown,—‘ let us work together; but, first take 4 matter to classify, at least in a general manner, the industrious mbhabit ants. 
pen, and write down the process, as I describe it, that we may make no’ From the grave merchant to the busy shopkeeper, and from him to the lowest 
sodone. The process was fairly written out; and then, with the| pond 

’ . ; . ‘seem in some way to belong to the category, since mendicancy is wi a 
paper before them, they set to work, and the pupil at length poured with his) regular satiate. But, in having penn to go through a. whole circle 
own — —_ np —— a very brilliant oil, whicn congealed into a mass, and, of an we still find a busy and numerous class left out, which .> 
was then reduced to powder. | impossible to place unde f the heads w ay have imagined. The 

This powder was projected into three hundred pounds of quicksilver, which’ no no tools, and idle can help 
was straightway converted into gold, much purer than any that was ever dug it; they have no home, no family, no friends, and yet rarely want a meal and a 
— the bowels of the earth. At this result, the adept was wild with Joy, bed ; they have no functions, no duties, no privileges of citizens, and yet are 

ut = stranger looked calmly on, as if the affair had been a matter of no integral portions of the community to which they belong, and come in various 
moment. _|wavs into social and business contact with their fellows. 

* You can do nothing for me,’ he said in reply to his professions of gratitude In London they forma portion—but only a portion—of that class whose name 
and offers of service. ‘I am travelling to and fro for my own amusement, and the statisticians tell us is Legion, who rise up every morning without knowing 
although [ am al age ready to aid when I see people at a loss, yet | want no! where or how to get their breakfast. In this numerous tribe, however, are in- 

, st, ay wi m, ; | | ble professions ; whereas the individuals we allude to are not necessarily dis- 
would not consent : he must betake himself at once to his inn, naming it, and honest or ill-conducted, and have no calling whatever. They have nothing to, 
but are willing to do anything ; they have nowhere to go, but will readily go 

n the morning, the adept went to inquire for him, but he was not known at ‘anywhere ; they trust entirely to the chapter of accidents for their daily bread ‘ 
that inn, nor at any other in the town. No haman being but himself had ever ‘and when they lie downat night, without a farthing in their pockets, and without 

: . ; 1 emselves on having eaten and drunken throughout the day. 

white, it signifies little what has become of the man. ‘Three hundred look forward with confidence nd the morrow. 4 ’ , 
pounds of gold ! that is worth, at least, a hundred thousand crowns. Itis a) I have said that they are not necessarily dishonest ; bnt occasionally, when 
* , he sprea » pape ‘im, roce€ commend them. e morning, for instance, is a trying time, when the 
- he eee of the er powder. But he was not as yet be yee appetite is good, the air keen, and all those classes still in bed with ‘whom it is 

should disturb him? He had plenty of money, and an «tation. will 0 
But his second experiment was not more successful, nor his third, nor his fourth.| have hinted at ; and one of these I can relate from personal observation, since 
plain—the fault lit ng it owe my knowledge of the hitherto unclassified species I would de- 
self. And so, when the hundred thousand crowns w ere expended, he sold his ‘scribe. 
poopy — ey ond Ped piece, and only stopped when he had no longer) red are then, in the course of an early walk on the New Road, | was 
a coin for the insatiate crucibl e. sto a group of passers-by, who had gathered round a young man en- 
that seized with a religious terror, and ran to the Jesuits, Igaged in py He small- 
who soon explained to him that the stranger was no other than the devil !)'clothes, and might have been taken for a groom Jong out of place. His hat 
But many were of a different opinion ; and Father Kircher’s publication of| lay upon the oiesd, and he was busy filling it with Be on from a heap 
the circumstance occasioned a literary contest, which raged for a considerable at a litle distance, walking rapidly, but not running, between the two points, and 
with an and anxious expression, that [| could not refrain from ask- 
was supposed that the miraculous powder, if used in another way, would) ing what was the matter. 

prolong life to an indefimte period ; and both these superstitions were derived) . A bet!’ was the reply ; and the bystander! had addressed bestowed upon 
immediately by the Europeans from the Arabians, although the alchemists pro- his ignorant questioner a momentary glance of mingled surprise and contempt. 

’ . d ay be, “| siruggle between his sense of duty and curiosity, laid down severa 
lusions were productive of much more remarkable disorders in China several! |half-pence = the hat, in token of his qpubaiin of hn fone man’s activity 
a before the christian era. There the infatuation of the princes in their and of his good wishes for his success, and hurned away. This example was 
search after the * Waters of Immortality’ and the Philosopher's Stone was fre-|/speedily followed, though less liberally, by one or two others of the group, for 
quently one of the leading causes of political revolutions ; and it was not only the ‘the hour forbade any dallying, and | ad bona found myself alone with 4 vowed 
are. Pg depraved who were addicted to this fatal pursuit, but some of the) picker. He looked at me for an instant, and then along the road ; but there be- 
wisest of the emperors. cel \ing no appearance of any more customers worth waiting for, he picked up the 

In Europe, however, alchemy, as the name implies, was merely an exalted ‘ha fpence, shook the stones from his hat, and clapping it on his head, like a man 


chemistry. while in China it was the worship or propitiation of spirits. In the||who has got well through some laudable employment, walked off. But | was 


latter country it was believed that, in some distant islands (supposed to be Ja-| 
pan), where the people lived a thousand years, the water ofimmortal life andj 
boundless wealth were guarded by supernatural beings, and thither more than) 
one deputation was sent by the credulous princes. The priests of Taou, being) 
the great devil worshippers, were of course the Chinese proprietors, so to speak, | 
ofthis water, in which they succeeded in drowning the senses of so many ot their) | 
imperial masters. 

in the year 133, before Christ, one of these mystics presented the emperor| 
with the ingredients for composing the miraculous draught, telling him first to}, 


not disposed to part with him so easily. 

«So you have won your bet !’ said I, overtaking him ; ‘ and you are now, I 
presume, for breakfast !’ 

** Not yet,’ replied he after a moment's hesitation, during which I could see 
him scrutinise me from head to foot ; * what is fourpence-halfpenny ' How do 
{ know that anything else will turn up between this and dinner-time '” 

** What do you mean to do, then, to increase tee sum! Do you mean to 
make any bet with yourself '” 

“No, no; that is well enough in its way when there is nothing else to be 


sacrifice to the spirit of the hearth, and then to throw some vermilion into the! done ; but | have now got a capital to begin the day with. There are worse 
goblet, which would become gold, and this gold gave immortal life. The em- dodges than picking up stones; but it is not respectable. I will turn these 


ror brewed as he was directed, and drank ; but feeling no stirrings of immor-|| 
ity within him, he took council of the other philosophers, who had each his| | 
own nostrum, consisting of particular sacrifices or temple building. He tried)! 
them all by}turns ; till every rite being performed, and every spirit propitiated, || 
he was about to receive the reward of his magnificent labors. Tne goblet, 
however, was snatched from his hand by one of his indignant nobles, who drank 


browns, master, into a white shilling before long, it [ once make up my mind 
what lay to go upon.” 
_ “ Twill put you upon a plan,’ said [: « tell me how you live, and where you 
live—give me a distinct notion of what you do to earn your bread for the whole 
day, and you shall have the shilling without further trouble.” 

* That would not be so easy,’ replied he, + as picking up stones. Bless 


off the draught. + If I am immortal,’ said he, *‘ your majesty cannot kill me ; if, you, I live nohow and nowhere, and I earn my bread just as it happens '’ 


I am not immortal, you will of course reward me for opening your eyes to so) * ‘Then tell me how it happens: give me the history of a single day, so that 
contemptible a delusion.’ ‘it be a common day, and I shall not grudge the money.’ Upon this hint he 
Twenty years afterwards, when this emperor, it may be supposed, who lived) spake ; and I am able, fromthe conversation that ensued, to make a some- 
and spent so fast, was still more in need of the Water of Immortality and the) what curious, though melancholy contribution, to the history of social life. 
art of making gold, he fell as blindly into the snare. An adventurer offered to|| This young man, who may be tak~.: as the representative of his class, rises 
proceed to the islands of the Immortals, and kidnap one of the inhabitants for||in the morning without a farthing in his pocket, without more clothes upon his 
his service ; on which the imperial dupe (who, by the way, was one of the) back than are necessary for the purposes of decency, without property of any 
most talented and energetic of the famous dynasty of Tsim) raised him to the) other kind in the world, and without a home to return to after passing the thres- 
dignity of prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, and sent him forth on his) hold of the one which had sheltered him the night before. Forth he goes, not- 
journey to the sea-coast, escorted by the most distinguished nobles of the court | withstanding, with an assured look, an elastic step, and a heart full of the 
hese individuals were not so credulous as their master. They watched the buoyant feelings of morning. If you ask him whither he is going, he will re- 
sage narrowly, and on taking leave of him, despatched some trusty spies to ply ‘Nowhere’ His walk, in fact, has no determinate direction, and appears 
hover in his rear. He was traced to a certain mountain with an unpronouncea-||to have no termination. ‘ His quick, observant glance wanders on all sides in 
ble name, where he was welcomed by a banditti of brother philosophers, and the''search of something—he knows not what. But something does not come. 
whole made the welkin ring with their joyous carousals for three or four The air is crisp. ‘The houses have acold, clear look, and their roofs are well- 
months, till it was time to return from the islands of the Immortals. One of ‘defined against the light gray sky. J.ondon is not now the conventionai city 
the gang was made to personate the kidnapped native, and fully instructed in| ‘of authors and painters, but an assemblage of the most remarkable streets and 
the art of making gold ; and in due time the learned cortege arrived in great|| 


squares in the world, surrounded by the most transparentot atmospheres. Not 
state at the palace—preceeded some few days by the spies. They were re-|a thread of smoke is seen above the countless houses ; and the sun has already 
ceived by the emperor and his court‘as became their dignity ; and when they) 'been able to exercise the misty shapes that during the night had haunted the 
had had told their tale, and exhibited their man, the headsman, at a given sig-| ‘river, which now rolls in a smooth, bright, cheeriul volume. The strange and 
nal, appeared upon the scene, and made them all immortal in a few minutes. | almost awful silenee which had brooded for several hours over the huge metro- 

But to attempt to trace the Philosopher’s Stone and flixir Vita of Europe, polis isbroken. Groups of workmen pass by, their deep hoarse voices echoing 
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in the empty streets ; and here and there, in all the principal thoroughfares, the 


breakfast-stalls, set out with snowy table-clothes, smoking coffee urns, and, jappointed ? ; 
‘questions Ihave often asked; and yet, even now, I! can only surmise that he 


huge slices of bread and butter, have fairly commenced business. 

Tt is these last adjuncts of the picture which, to confess the truth, attract 
most of our superaumerary’s attention ; and his interest in them increases as 
the morning wears 01. They began to appear with the earliest peep of day, 
and will vanish when the streets are once more thronged with their busy pop- 
ulation. On the present occasion, it is probably with some feeling of envy he 
sees numerous workmen regaling themselves previous to commencing their dai- 
ly labours. For his part, he has to search for work before he can commence 
it ; and at length. in hopelessness and hunger, he has recourse to the + dodge’ J 
have described. 

Passing over his paction with myself as something out of the usual routine, 
we must now follow him through more familiar occurrences. Walking lounging. 
ly along the street, he is seen glancing down the areas, «ind entering into chat 
with the housemaids, who have just opened the window shutters. Business 
does not present itself at once ; still it is some amusement to converse on 
things in general with these young ladies, whom he styles ‘ ma’am,’ and treats 


with much deference ; while, ou their part, they are occasionally not loath to. 


bestow a few condescending words on a likely young fellow, though so far be- 
neath them in station. Butatlength an opening for trade occurs. Jn some 
house or other there is sure tobe broken glasses, bones, bits of useless metal, 
rags—anything, in short, of an utterly useless nature—which Susan will not ob- 
ject to take a trifling sum for, rather than be at the trouble of throwing them 
into the dust-bin ; and having expended his capital on such merchandise, the 
young man hastens away to sell it at « profit to the wholesale dealers. 

He is now able to breakfast ; and walking being no trouble to him, he does 
not scruple to go a considerable distance te a favourite stall. where the cottee is 
always hot, and the bread and butter always thick. Here the tables are turned, 
for he has not to beg the lady to sell. Hecalls her ‘mother ,’ and in address- 
ing hirn, she says * Yes, sir,’ and ‘ No, sir.’ 

As the day advances, he betakes himself to the localities where gentlemen 
are usually to be seen on horseback ; for he places considerable dependence 
upon the service he may be able to render in holding a horse while the rider 
dismounts, [It is this part of his resources which influences his choice of a 
dress, when it is possible for him to exercise any volition upon such a subject at 
all. He makes himself as like a groom in appearance as he can; for 4 groom 
must be supposed tu be an adept at holding a horse. The remuneration is al- 
ways silver; and, upon the whole, he is wot displeased at the substitution of 
fourpenny-pieces for six-pences, having the sense to observe that there have 
been a great inany more horses tu hold since the reduction of the cost. Stillit 
is a hard service: for he has to hunt bis prey from street to street, and some- 
times, after all, the inconsiderate rider does not dismount till he gets home 

Towards the afternoon the leading thoroughfares of the west end are thronged 
with beauty and fashion , for although itis not quite proper for a lady of any dis 
tinction to go out, except in her carriage, after twelve o’elock, she has the pri 


vilege of walking in certain streets while the vehicle waits. “The influeuce ex- | 


ercised by this class of the community upon the supernumerary is very remark- 
able. He watches anxiously over every disarrangement of their dress, warning 


the waterman which I do not altogether comprehend. By whom is the latter 
| Through what influence does he maintain his state! These are 


'lmay owe his elevation to office, and permanence init, to the publican of the 
'\stand. 

But although the supernumerary feels by this time the need of rest, he is 
‘still equal to great emergencies ; and on the occasion of a fog, for instance, he 
‘displays an energy and perseverance which, in a man who has been running 
iabout ever since the first peep of daylight, are nothing less than wonderful. A 
‘London fog is not like any other fog in the world. | Elsewhere you have an im- 
|pression, however faint and vague, of surrounding objects. You see clouds 
unstead of houses, spectres instead of trees, and men coming like shadows, and 
‘so departing. In London you see nothing, feel nothing, breathe nothing but 
: 


* The world is void, 
‘Phe populous and the powerful are a lump— 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless—- 
A jump of death— 
Darkness has no need 

Of aid from them—she is the universe" 
\AMPBaut it is not exactly darkness, for that would be nothing worse than intense 
lught ; the fog has a skin-deep sermi-transparency, like that of Parian marble 
||through which you see only a cold, and impenetrable substance. As you 
are rattling along in your carriage to a party, without visible horses or driver— 
with no streets, no lamps, no tokens whatever of a town, you might fancy your- 
lself transported through the realin, of space by the agency of enchantment. 
||And this impression is contirmed, when a flare of lurid light appears suddenly 
at the window illuminating a set of wild anxious features—a spectral face with- 
‘out body, which, after glaring at you for au instant, disappears. ‘This appari- 
||tion is the supernumerary with his link ; and if the fog were only o little thinner, 
‘lyou would see his brethren flitting about in troops—some gliding by the horses” 
||heads, some stretching forth a welcome arm to a bewildered traveller, who, in 
madly attempting to cross the street has lost his way, but all engaged in such 
|jworks as benefit the trendly goblins of the night. By and by there comes a 
crash ; your carriage has come inte collision with another, and a score of phan- 
‘tom links are instantly upon the spot, and you are able to see the frightened 
lace of the lajy in the opposite vehicle, who arrayed as she is in ball costume, 
‘looks like some iaury princess armested by genu i her travels. The scene is 
‘Jheaghtened by the voices of the actors. In London everything is done in a hur- 
ry and in the midst of din of every kind, paerced here and there by shrill screams 
lyou arrive at your destination, and, with a hand under each of your arms, find 
jyour-elt litted into the hall. Paint, giddy, stuaued and confounded by the blaze 
lotlight, you stayper, from habit, up the staircase, and as your name heralds you 
laiong, you hardly recognise it for your own, i the confusion of your senses, 
jul you lind yourself in the aecustomed blaze of the drawing-room, in the midst 
jot a brilhant porty, who appear utterly unconscious that there is such a thing 
jas foy in the world 

And the supernumerary He has disappeared from our ken in the fog. 
With tus public life ends lis recorded history ; and even | could not venture 


them, when necessary, that they are m danger ot dropping their collar or they (“sth certainty upon more than one other tact—namely, that however great his 


boa, and being ever at hand to pick up the article should it actually fall Some- €#rmings may have been during the day, he never euters the house he selects 


times he receives only a sweet sinile for bis politeness ; he would rather have! !0F his lair with more money in his pocket than the twopence he requires to pay 
sixpence. Butin the meantime, he is far from neglecting the gentlemen, whom in advance for the aecornmnodation a 
he frequently admonishes to take care of their handkerchief. It is said he some | Phis is 4 melancholy picture, view itin what hght we will, ‘There is sade 
times pulls it out of the pocket himself « litle farther, in order to give colour (Mess wingled even with the smile with which we wetch his endless expedients 5 
to the admonition ; but for my part I am willing to believe, if he does so, it is jarul the sadness is the greater, that we know the picture to be true not merely 
é In Paris Of @ few mdividuals, but of a numerous class. What effect the advancement of 
however, the supernumeraries, | admit, are not guiltless of analogous dodges , education und enlightenment may have upon this class one ean hardly sur- 
for I myself was a victim of one when passing along the side of the Champs ("se We may hope that its members, for the time bemg, may be grad- 
Elysees, next the avenue de Neuilly, where there is a barrier of posts to prevent ually absorbed into new openings for regular iudustry ; but the probability 
horsemen from intruding on the footpath. ‘These posts are alivays newly pain. [Pe mains that their places will be filled with others at least for a long 
ted, and an artist is in waiting, at? a few yards distance, to rub your smeared Space to come ; tor it can hardly be expected that the working population of 
skirts with turpentine ! 2 hd Vast a metropous, will, even im our surprising day, receive an order and ar- 
It is not improbable that the young man may earnenough by such philanthro- Mangement which will leave behind no—Supernumeranies 
pie exertions to authorise a visit to the a-la-mode beef-shop, where he dines | Re 
luxuriously on seup, meat, and bread for a sum varying from three to five,or| The Jews im Cracow.—The population of Cracow is generally reckoned at 
even more penee, according to appetite or funds. But this is not always the) 49,000. of whom 22,000 are Jews. The latter live together in a quarter by 
case ; for he has numerous rivals ; and wet weather, when it occurs, is a great| ithemselves, divided from the city by a stream, called “the Little Vistula.” This 
damper to his prospects. Still he is fertile in al! kinds of expedients. He will) quarter is named Casimir, from Casimir the Great, King of Poland 500 years 
sometimes even have recourse to an execution, or anything equally horrid, and jage, who married Esther, a beautiful Jewess, and granted to her nation at 
hawk the history of the affair along the streets. In this case, so far from fear-) Ler request permission to settle there. ‘There are about 10.000 more in other 
ing the interference of another, he always assumes a partner; and the two, ta-||parts of the republic. They tollow all trades, and yet have not bread to eat. 
king different sides of the street, baw! out the same words m such a way as to /They are so poor that out of all the Jewsin the republic, there are not 10,000 
render cach other alarmingly unintelligible. In winter, the supernumerary fares who could afford to pay one shilling fora Hebrew Bible. ‘Twelve families 
a little worse than in summer, there being more bad weather in the former sea- jare often lodged i one room in winter, the floor being chalked out into somany 
son; and there is reason to believe that he and his brethren are sometimes portions, and a whole family huddled together in each, the children generally 
forced to get up the melancholy cortege of ‘ froze-out gardeners,’ who remaining in bed to keep themselves warm, as they have no clothes to defend. 
perambulate the streets with a cabbage-stock for an ensign. It is also af-| themselves from the cold. It is no uncommon thing for a Jew to pull aside 
firmed that, on the Ist of May, and for several days after, he performs the part his long black gown and shew that he has nothing to cover his limbs. How 
of Jack-in-the Green, who is supposed by the deluded population to be an actu-' jtruly the Word of God by the mouth of Moses has come to pass, “ When E 
al chimney sweeper ; and that, on the Gunpowder-Plot day, he masquerades as |have broken the staff of your bread, ten women shall bake your bread in one oven, 
ene of the bearers of that gigantic Guy who is carried about in a hand-barrow in jand they shall deliver your bread again by weight ; and ye shall eat, and not be 
quest of halfpence. satistied.’’ The Jews here are so strict Talmudists, that a man of some abili- 
These, however, are but occasional expedients, and I must return to his or- |ties, who had seen and ridiculed the absurdities of the Talmud, was solemnly 
dinary day. The changes of the twilight are not great for an honest supernu- excommunicated. ‘hey universally believe in the coming of the Messiah, 
merary ; and indeed he may be said to retire from the streets at the same hour |and would'not listen to one who doubted it. The Papists, in their zeal to make 
with the upper classes when they go home to dinner. He reappears, however, \the Virgin Mary every thing, cast discredit on the doctrine that Christ will come 
somewhat earlier : for the playgoing bustle could hardly take place without his) again, and try to persuade the Jews that Mr. H. is not a Christian, because he 
having some hand init. He purchases, on speculation, a quantity of bills ; but believes in Messiah's coming again in glory.— Mission of Inquiry to the Jews 
he is no more a bill-seller at the doors of the theatres than he is a ball-sticher.) iby the Church of Scotland. : 2 
These are regular businesses, to which the parties apply themselves as system-|| Toe much Anxiety.—Of the causes of disease, anxiety of :nind is one of the 
atically as shopkeepers do to theirs, while the supernumerary gives himself up, |most frequent and important. When we walk the streets of large commercial 
as usual, to his erratic habits. He meets your carriage a full mile from the|/towns, we can scarcely fail to remark the hurried gait and careworn features of 
place of resort, runs by its side at the risk of life and limb, and flashes his bills the well-dressed passengers. Some young men, indeed, we may see with coun- 
in at the window. If you buy the wrong one, it is no fault of his; and if you |tenances possessing natural cheerfulness and colour; but these appearances 
buy any at all, you cannot think (at least if there be a lady with you) of taking’ rarely survive the age of manhood. Cuvier closes an eloquent description of an- 
change out of your sixpence. imal existence and chanee with the conclusion that “life isa state of force.’ 
From the time the theatres are full, his exertions for the good of the commi- What he would urge in a physical view, we mayfmore strongly urge in a moral, 
nity begin to slacken, and he rather takes business as it comes, than makes a Civilisation has changed our character of mind as well as of body. We 
business of looking for it. He will still however, run with tolerable alacrity to |live in state of unnatural excitement; because it is partial, irregular, 
open the door of a cab when the waterman is out of the way ; although in this and excessive. Our muscles waste for want of action; our nervous 
case he depends entirely upon the passenger’s liberality as the cabman does not jsystemis worn out by excess of action. Vital energy is drawn from 


only to convince the proprietor inore emphatically of his carelessness. 


it never contemplated.— Thackeray. 


consider himself bound, either in law or honour, to give the customary ayer line operations for which nature designed it, and devoted to operations for which 


ny toastranger. ‘There is, indeed, some mystic tie between the cubman and 
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WAR NEWS. 

Massacre 1» New Mexico.—The Philadelphia North American has the fol-, 

lowing intelligence, received from die West by steamboat to Pittsburgh, and 
thence by Magnetic Telegraph. 

Prvresurcn, March 16. 

By river we have St. Louis papers four days in advance of mail, with de- 


By the latter part of March or the Ist of April, the army will be concentrated 
on board of vessels in the vicinity of Anton Lizardo, when, with the barge-boats, 
which have already arrived, they will debark at that place and forthwith move 
in column on Vera Cruz. They have 140 barges, capable of carrying 100 men 
each By this means Gen. Scott will be able to land under cover of the guns 
of the squadron, 14,000 troops in the course of a few hours, and probably in 
two or three days his entire armament, munitions, camp equipage, baggage 


spatches from Santa Fe, covering important news. ‘There has been an exten- 
_sive Mexican insurrection at Tavs. All the Spaniards who evinced any syinpa- | 


thy with the American cause had been compelled to escape | 


Gov. Bent, Stephen Lee, Acting Sheriff, Gen. Elliot Lee, Henry Seal and | 
twenty Americans were killed and their familiesdespoiled. The Chief Alcalde | 
was also killed. ‘This all occurred on the 17th January. The insurrection had'| 
made formidable head and the disaffection was rapidly spreading. he 

The insurrectionists were sending expresses out all over the country to raise’ 
assistance. ‘Ihe number engaged in the outbreak at Taos was about 600. They | 
were using every argument to incite the Indians to hostilities, and were making | 
preparations to take possession of Santa Fe. 

he Americans at Santa Fe had only about 500 eflective men there ; ot! 
rest were on the sick list, or had left to join Colonel Doniphan. Such being | 
their situation, they cannot send succor out, as they are hardly able to defend | 
themselves. It is thought Santa Fe must be captured, as neither the fort nor 
block-houses are completed. 

It is announced as the intention of the insurrectiomsts who captured Taos, 
to take possession of the government wagon trains, which are carrying forward 
our supplies, and thus cut off all communication. 

The representations made to Col Doniphan, that Chihuahua would be an 
easy conquest, were evidently intended as a lure to entrap him, beget 4 
spirit 3 security, and lead him far off into the interior, where he might be easi- 
ly cut off. 
r It is the universal opinion in Santa Fe, that if Gen. Wool had gone direct to 
Chihuahua there would have been no trouble in New Mexico. Col. Doniphan 
had possession of FE Passo del Norte on the 28th December. | 

Letters had been received from the Governor of Chihuahua, stating that Gen. | 
Wool was within three days march of the capital. This, too, was doubtless | 
another ruse to lure Col. Doniphan on in confidence, and cut him off from 
all chances of escape, or of falling back upon Santa Fe, to relieve it in its 
emergency. 

The Mexicans are bold in their tone and confident of capturing Col. Doni- 
phan and his command, which consists of about 600 men, 500 of them being 
of his own troops, the Ist regiment of mounted Missouri volunteers ; and a 
detachment of 100 trom Santa Fe, under command of Lieut. Col. Mitchell, of 
2d regiment—consisting of 30 men from Clark’s battalion of light artillery, un- 
der command of Capt Hudson and Lieut Kribben, and 70 from Col. Price's 
x iment and Col. Willock’s battalion. ‘They then assert that they will mas- 
tacre every American in New Mexico and confiscate all their goods. 

A letter from Lieut. Abert, U. S. Topographical Engineer, of later date, 
confirms ail the above intelligence. ‘The details of the battle of Bracito are 
also confirmed. The massacre beyond doubt has been a horrible one, of which 
we have as yet heard but the beginning ; and the insurrection has been kept 


| 


trains, Ac. 

« Simultaneously with Gen. Scott's movements, Gen. ‘Taylor will move with 
his column on San Luis Potosi. In addition to his present force, he will have 
with him the North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Massachusetts 
regiments. I understand that Gen. Taylor is making all arrangements and ta- 
king every precaution to render the march across the desert, from Agua Nueva 
to the valley of San Luis Potosi, as little arduous and fatiguing to the troops 
as possible. His command is composed principally of volunteers, but if they 
exhibit the same courage and fortitude as those did who were at Monterey, the 
old hero will achieve a victory that will reflect honor upon the country and 
himself, and rival in brilliancy any of his former conquests.” : 

The Tampico Sentinel publishes along proclamation of Santa Anna, in which 
he sets forth the motives that induced him to take command of the army, the 
destitute condition in which he found them, the causes of the delay in march- 
ing against the enemy, &c. He sums up the things necessary to be done be- 
fore the army can go forward with any hope of success, the soldiers to be dis- 
ciplined, the stores to be raised, &c., 


PROCLAMATION OF SANTA-ANNA. 

Countrymen! Faithful to the solemn promises which I made on my return 
to this country in August last, and determined to respect the national will, 
whatever it should be, | have directed all my attention to the defence of the 
country, to the sustaining of her threatened liberties, to restore to our arms 
their old brilliancy (which had been tarnished in the late conflicts,) and to rout 
the enemy who attempts to blot out Mexico from the catalogue of nations. 
Fully satisfied with the honour of exposing my life for the good of my country, 
(and, perhaps, not without hopes of acquiring an immortal name by securing 
her glory torever, by placing her in that pre-eminent position which she ought 
to occupy amongst the civilised nations of,this part of the globe.) I came to 
take command of the army. I knew very well how dangerous the enterprise 
was; I knew the risks and compromises [ would have to incur; | knew that 
the army was very small, and disorganised in consequence of the late discurds, 
and that there are few of the corps who retained relics of instruction and disci- 

line ; I knew that the exchequer of the nation was exhausted; that public 
spirit was broken down, and that all were tired of the repeated revolu- 


‘tions which have been = place constantly, during the long period of more 


than twenty-five years, but I was determined to sacrifice myself for my coun- 
try, and without hesitation I instantly took the immense responsibility on my 


‘shoulders. 


Surrounded by difficulties, and thousands of cbstacles, which I had foreseen 
without being able to surmount, and to do all which, as a Mexican and as a ge- 
neral who loves his country and his honour, J might think expedient and neces- 
sary, I felt very much afflicted, considering myself as the great centre of all 


so quiet until all was ready for the outbreak, that our handful of troops there’ |hopes, and [ tremb!ed contemplating how closely leagued are my destinies with 


must be demolished, before any effort can be made to relieve them from the 
most advanced of our western military posts. 

Lieut. Aberts’ men sutlered very severely coming to Missouri. ‘The calls 
upon government for prompt assistance and large reinforcements are strenuous ; 
and the situation of our gallant men, far away from succor, in the heart of an 
enemy’s country, shows the rashness which has characterised the whole ad- 
vance into New Mexico. 

Eight of the leading men engaged in the conspiracy have arrived, (our 
~~ am does not say where,) who have made a full confession of the whole 
plot. 
Letters received also state that Col. Cooke and the Mormon battaliou were| 
three hundred and fifty miles beyond Santa Fe. ‘They were generally in good, 
health and progressing slowly. | 

From Tampico.—The Abby Morton, at New Orleans, brings News from, 
Tampico to the 18th ult.—Gen. Scott landed at ‘l'ampico on the 19th, and) 
was received with great enthusiasin. He was in fine health and spirits. On 
the 21st he went on board the Massachusetts, to embark, as was supposed, for 
the island of Lobos. ‘The four brigades under Cienerals Twiggs, Pillow, 
Shields and (Quitman are embarking, probably, for the same destination. About 
2000 troops had left ‘T'ampico tor Lobos, and all the vessels were hauling in to 
take on board the remainder of the troops. The steam ship Eudora was to 
leave on the 24th ult. for Lobos. 

The brigade of Gen. Worth had not reached ‘Tampico on the 26th ult. but 
was hourly expected. 

The scene in and about ‘l'ampico, is stated to be stirring in the extreme. | 

The Mexican Congress, was still busy with projects for raising money. The! 
law seizing church property, is entirely inefficacious. Santa Anna informs Con-, 
gress that he has exhausted all his individual resources and credit, ia obtaining | 
money for the troops. 


those of this country, which is so beloved by me. A single fault on my part 
could have submerged her forever in an abyss of ignominy; and that it was 
easy to do, but diflicult to mend. 

The Supreme government knew all my afflictions and fears, as | took care of 
advising it of all, placing constantly before it the doleful picture of the suffer- 
ings which the army was enduring. And | continually requested them to send 
resources to cover the great and urgent necessities with which I was surround- 
ed; but | did not wish to publish my frequent and nearly daily communications, 
fearing that my letters might be badly interpreted, and also that the enemy 
would be made acquainted by them of our painful and difficult situation, and 
would have recovered more courage, and probably have undertaken larger en- 
terprises. 

thought of deserving, by such noble conduct, the esteem of all my fellow 
citizens who, certainly, being aware of the facts, could not do less than appre- 
ciate in it all that should be considered noble and great. But, unfortunately, 
[ see that I was mistaken, and that far from granting to me their sympathy, if 
not praise, they heap upon me affronts and vituperation. I am accused of apa- 
thy and inaction. Jt is supposed that I see with cool indifference, the ills of 
the country, and some of them have gone so far as to present me in the eyes of 
the world, as a traitor. 

Why then this detention in San Luis? says the hostile party of the press. 
Why. when the General of the enemy freely, and with a small body of troops, 
explores the States of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas, do they not go 
out and mect him! Why does not the Commander-in-Chief advance into the 
country! Why does he not fight him and drive him out of the country! Fel- 
low citizens, hear me, and believe that no one wishes more than myself, that 
the day of glory for the country, the day of confusion and horror to the unjust 
enemy should shine ; but, unfortunately, holy as my wishes are, the difficulties 
are great with which I am beset. 


We make the following extract from the Pieayune’s correspondence : 

Tampico, Feb., 20, 1847. | 

* General Twiggs’ division is first under marching orders, and leaves to day. | | 

think my mind is pretty well made up to go along and see tae Vera Cruz fan-_ 

dango. | was unfortunate enough to miss the sport at Monterey, and do not feel | 
willing to be absent when the “ball” opens at Vera Cruz. 

To give you some idea of what is expected to be done, | will show you a | 
portion of what is going down in the way of munitions: —First, there are some 
100,000 rounds of heavy ammunition: rockets, shells, and an enormous supply of | 
all sorts of combustibles, with 40 mortars and columbiats—some of them ten, 
inches calibre ; from 10 to 20 24 pounders : 3 field batteries, consisting of 6 and 
12 pounders, and 12 and 24 pound howitzers.—With all these go the sappers 
and ininers, and the pontoon train. 

It is almost impossible to gather anything here in the way of what is called. 
army news—so secret is everything kept. Santa Anna manages to keep hunself | 
advised of our movements. 

Gen. Scott with his staff sailed from this place day before yesterday. The 
troops are preparing to follow him, and officers are nementarily expecting march 

ing*orders. Allthe forces now here excepting the Louisiana volunteers, the, 
Baltimore battalion and one company of artillery, will be on the way to Vera) 
Cruz in a short tine. Those that I have named will be left here, under the 
command of Col. Gates, to garrison the city.” 

The Tampico correspondent of the N. 0. Delta, gives the following as the 
plan of the campaign : 


On my arrival at the capitol, the army was not what it is to day, as you will 
easily see by my narration. Since that time it has been increased three-fourths 
of its original force. I did not find here, nor was there any, in other places, a 
deposit of men, horses, or equipments. | was compelled first to send for the 
men to all the States to till up the regiments. A soldier cannot be made at 
once, and the whole world knows that the ordnance requires four months at 
least of instruction, for the purpose of being able to do duty in time of peace. 
Would it have been prudent, then, wishing to eseape from the note of inaction, 
to take the initiative, and to present myself to the eid with an army of novi- 
ces, composed of men taken up in the inoment from their domestic occupations ! 
Would the people not accuse me, then, and with more reason, of having exposed 
to an evident danger, the honour of our arms, and the liberty of our coun- 
try, having committed the imprudence of operating with men and not with sol- 
diers ? 

Was it not my duty to prepare ammunition—to collect—and improve the 
arms—-to bring from all pwints the artillery, and at last to gather al] the war 
materials! ‘Think about this with impartiality, and afterwads judge if I deserve 
to be reprimanded. But it is not sufficient, if we desire to secure a victory 
to our arms, that the artny which j have the honor to command, should be nu-_ 
merous and disciplined, it is not sufficient if this army is possessed of the most 
eminent enthusiasm to avenge the outrages that have been done to the nation ; 
this isa great deal, certainly, but it is by no means all that is required. Full of 
fire, fe desirous of glory, the gallant Republicans of the army of the Alps 


{would not have been able to do what they did, if instead of finding the beauti- 
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ful and fertile fields of Italy, they had met with barren deserts, obliged to cross | 
in the horrid nudity in which they were. No help could be given to them for} 
the moment, but their young general, from the snowy top of the Alps, pointed | 
out to them the rich cities which would become a prize to their army. They | 
say with wonder the magnificent palaces to which victory led then. Has the! 
Mexican soldier the same perspective ' He has to march through his own coun-_ 
try, and he is obliged to respect the houses and property of his countrymen, who 
expect from him pretection. All nearly deserted, it does not offer a shelter 
against the elements, nor a sufficient quantity of water for the men and horses ; | 
if we advance, it is necessary to put from distance to distance depots of pro-| 
visions where the soldier will be able to find after being worn down by fatigue 
and hunger, the necessary resources tolive on. Without this it seems 1npos-, 
sible for the army to make any movement. Has anything been done concern-, 
ing this important matter, although | have made thousands of representations a 
It is very painful to tell it, Mexicans, but I cannot keep it secret any longer ;|_ 
nothing has been done, and what is worse, [ don’t see that there is any pros- | 
pect of doing it. The army is kept ina state of great nakedness, and in the | 
most dreadful misery, so much so, that for twenty-five days I have not been! 
ble to pay their rations, which have been therefore taken on credit. 


The heroic defenders of Monterey, wounded by the balls of the enemies, are 
lying here, quite abandoned, without any other assistance than that whicli the!! 


charity and the patriotism of a few inhabitants gives them. 

There is not inthis fellow citizens, any exaggeration. [ appeal te the testi 
mony of the authorities of San Luis : since the 25th of December it has been 
scarcely possible to assist the troops with two days’ pay, which has served 
more to pay off old debts than to attend to present necessities. Of the $400, 
000 appropriated for the expenses of the army, only $175,000 have come to 
hand, which was received in December last, and nothing this present month ; 
and in order to help the great wants I was compelled to engage my personal 
credit for the amount «f $20,000, which were lentine on pledge of my private 
property, and which were sent to the division in observation at Tula. Could! 
the army under such iniserable circumstances, make a movement’? Far, very 
far, am I from insinuating that the Mexican soldier depends upon the prompt- 
ness with which his country pays him, but there are difficulties which it is im- 
possible for us to overcome. It isimpossible to give rations to the troops when 
there is no rations, or to pay them when there is no money. This is, as de- 
scribed, the situation of the army, as courageous, and as full of patriotism as 
any other in the world, which will sacrifice itself with its chiefs for the national 
honour ; it is its wish, and if it asks for assistance, only to satisfy its wants, 
it does it so as to be able to approach the enemy, to sustain its good name, and 
“es and liberty of the nation to which it belongs. 


—— 
took his departure from San Luis on the 2d of February. His destination 1s 
said to be Monterey, towards which point the main body of his army had al- 
ready moved. ‘The following is given as the number of troops under his com- 
mand, with the dates of their departure from the city of San Luis :-— 

LIST OF TROOPS WHICH HAVE RECENTLY MARCHED FOR 


MONTEREY. 
January 26—The Sappers and Artillerists, with nineteen guns of 
January 29—I\st, 3d, 4th, 5th, 10th, and Lith Regiments of the Line, 
and Ist and 3d Light Troops, 6,000 


January 31—4th Light ‘Troops, mixed of Santa Anna, Ist Active o 
Celaya, do. of Guadalajara, do. of Lagos, do. of Queretaro, do. of 


Total departed from San Luis 10,000 
Troops which Gen. Parrodi conducts from the town of Tula, with 


three pieces of heavy calibre, with their munitions..........-..- 1,000 
Cavalry on the - 6,000 

21,350 


The artillery was supplied with over 600 rounds of aimmunition, 

In the above enumeration are not included the force stationed at Tula, nor 
the brigades of Gens. Minon and Juvera. 

At the latest accounts from Santa Anna he was at Matehuala, where he ar- 
rived on the 7th of February. Matehuala is a townnearly north of San Luis, 
and about one third of the way thence to Salti!lo, according to the maps before 
us. His army was in the utmost distress—redeado de miserras—the Goverment 
having provided no means for undertaking such a march. We have a fright- 
ful picture of the state of the troops before leaving San Luis. One of Santa 
Anna’s last acts before marching was to distribute twelve day's pay for the month 
of January. This could not sustain them more thana week, and the question 
was asked, ‘* What shall we do when in front of the enemy!” The troops 
are represented as patient and loyal, but in pitiable state of distress. In deri 
sion they speak of going forth to solve the problem of “ fighting without 
eating.” 

The same paper which announces Santa Anna's arrival at Matehuala, men- 
tions that Gen Taylor is fortifving Saltillo, and has with him 6,000 troops and 
sixteen pieces of artillery. This shows again the accuracy of the information 
possessed by the Mexicans of our movements. 


Jseless have been till today, all the endeavours I have used, all the steps that 
I have taken, having in view the receipts of the necessary funds. Notes over 
notes were alinost daily repeated; showing the horrid state in which the troops, 
were placed. The answers to all these were promises and remote hopes, which 
] fear will never be realized, or if so, they will come perhaps too late. 

I think that [ have fulfilled, by this, my duties, because it is not for me to 
propose the way of providing the necessary funds, and I have only to say that 
if the nation wishes, as I think, to carry on the war, it must be known that those 
smal! sums that have been from time to time remitted are not of great help, 


because they will do only to cover the wants of a day ; they are not sufficient to! 


make permanent impression, nor to base further operations upon. If those who 
are able to do it are not willmg to help the army, the only protection which the 
country has will be exposed, and they may lose all, with their independence, 
and they will be obliged to transmit to posterity a name full of ignominy. 

Countrymen ! I would have omitted to present to you sucha picture as that 
given to you now, and which | know will fill up your hearts with bitterness ; but 

find myself compelled to give you notice of allthat occurs. It would be a 
crime were it not brought to your notice. I don’taccuse any one, nor do | 
direct myself to any body, but I cannot consent that the honour of the army, 
and mine also, should suffer, when, in no period of our history, has the army de- 
served more credit and more esteem from the whole country. 

Concerning myself, I shall repeat for the last time, Mexicans, that I still re- 
collect that the nation called me to defend her in the present contest, and to re- 
store to her her liberty, glory, and honor, or to perish with her. This is my only 
desire, and I don’t want, nor do I pretend anything else. But if, unfortunate- 
ly, credit should not be given to my words—if against all hopes, somebody 


should think me not capable of keeping faith with them, I shall prove it with), 


deeds. Tell me if it 1s desired to deliver the command of the army, and I will 
do it, although I would lose by that the last opportunity to acquire an immortal 
name; because, when it concerns my country—her feelings and glory, there is 
nothing, nothing in the world, difficult to me. I will retire if it is thought use- 
ful, not to take the power which was conferred on me a few daysago ; because 


We have the proceedings of the Mexican Congress for several days, but it 
would be wearisome indeed to follow them. Scheme after scheme is suggested 
for raising arevenue. Sorne contemplate paper money to be issued on the se- 
curity of church property, others are aimed at the revenue of the church ; and 
others call for a reduction of salaries of civil officers. But no measures appear 
ito serve the turn of Senor Farias. The capitolists are alarmed, and will not 
/part with a penny ; the church is enraged and is stirring up the people to oppo- 
sition ; and the legislatures of the different states openly protest against any law 
ltouching ecclesiastical property. 

_ It appears that Senor Atocha, whose arrival at Vera Cruz, with despatches, 
_we announced yesterday, went over there on the Forward from this city direct. 
\He reached there on the 9th ult., and proceeded immediately to Mexico. He 
‘returned from the capital on the 26th ult., and repaired again immediately on 
‘board the Forward, and is now, we presume on his way to Washington. It is 
‘not supposed that he has accomplished much by his mission. The Mexicans 
‘had personal objections to him, and his reception by the authorities of Vera 
\Cruz, and the people and government of Mexico, was everything but cordial. 

! Two barks have arrived off Vera,Cruz with volunterrs from the North, and gone 
‘into Anton Lizardo. One of them is the St. Cloud. 

The papers speculate upon our plans, stating confidently that we are to ad- 
‘vance upon Vera Cruz by land with 10,000 troops, while a fleet of 16 ships, car- 
irying 300 guns attacks San Juan d’Uloa. This, they say, is the plan at Wash- 
ington, where they could not have anticipated Santa Anna’s march upon Sal- 
itillo, at the head of 30,000 men. This imarch they think, may disconcert all 
jour schemes, and they already discover evidence of this in Gen Taylor's move- 
|ments. 

Military critics condemn Santa Anna's plan of campaign. They say he was driv- 
‘en from his original plan by the outcry of apathy” made against him. They 
‘anticipate that he will now drive everything before him, and defeat Gen. Taylor 
but complain that he leaves the coast of Vera Cruz unprotected, and can obtain 
\no advantage that will be decisive. He must necessarily subsist his troops up 

jon the poor inhabitants of the country he traverses with his hordes, by which 


I have already said more than once, that [ do not wish any more employment 
nor other honor than that of saving my country in the present war with the United 


and no human power will jbe able to take me from thence to public life. And 
if still my self-denial is not judged sufficient —if my presence is thought dan- 
gerous on the soil on which I was born, I shall seek in a foreign country an as- 
sylum for my last days, in which | shall pray constangy for the prosperity and 
increase of iny country. Far, very far, am I from having an ambition less noble 
or praiseworthy ; because, undeceived of the value of power and distinction, 
there only remains to me one true pleasure, which is to deserve and enjoy the 
applause and esteem of my fellow citizens. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
Heap Quarters, San Luts Potosi, Jan. 26th, 1847. 


THE LATEST FROM MEXICO. 

[Frem the New Orleans Picayune, March 10th.) 

By a despatch from the commandant of Vera Cruz, dated the 9th of Febru- 
ary, we learn that on that day Senor D. Aleyandro Jose Atocha landed at Vera 
Cruz under a flag of trace from the American squadron, with despatches from 
the government of the United States which he was charged to deliver in per- 
son to the Mexican government. Senor Atocha was to leave the same even- 
ieg for the capitol, accompanied by Lt. Col. Alanis, an aid of General Morales. 
Gen, Vega does not appear to have yet assumed the command’at Vera Cruz.] 


There is uo clue given the papers to the tenor of these despatches, save that 


they are new propositions for peace. 
After the ciosing of the mail for the East yesterday, we were, through the 
courtesy of a friend, placed in possession of papers from the city of Mexico, a 


‘they will become exasperated. But the great point insisted on is, that Santa 
|Anna has left the country open for the march of American troops upon the cap- 
jital, where they may dictate a peace before he can return from his distant ex- 


Ppedition. 


| 


Haydn used to give a ludicrous account of the difficulties he met with 
in attempting to represent a sea-storm in this opera (The il on two 
Sticks.) Neither the author of the words, who was Curtz himself, nor the 
\composer, had ever seen the sea, and their notions of its appearance in a 
jstorm were necessarily somewhat vague. Haydn sat at the harpsichord 
while Curtz paced about the room and endeavoured to furnish the compos- 
er ideas. 
| ** Imagine,” said he, “ a mountain rising, and then a valley sinking—and 
‘then another mountain and another valley; the mountains and valleys 
‘must follow each other every instant. Then you must have claps ot thun- 
\der and flashes of lightning, and the noise of the wind; but, above all you 
‘tnust represent distinctly the mountains and valleys.” 

Haydn, meanwhile, kept trying all sorts of passages—ran up and down 
the scale, and exhausted his ingenuity in heaping together chromatic inter- 
vals and strange discords. Still Curtz was not satisfied. At last the mu- 
sician, out of all patience, extended his hands to the two extremities ot the 
'keye, and bringing them rapidly together, exclaimed, ** The deuce take the 
‘tempest. I can make nothing of it!” 

“That is the very thing!” exelaimed Curtz, delighted with the truth ot 
the representation. 


The troublesome war with Mexico monopolizes al! kindred themes of inter- 


fortnight later than we had before seen. They consisted of copies of Ei Re- 


tion of their contents. 


est. Weknow of an old lady, an inveteyate reader of newspapers, who com- 


more,” by reason of the wholesale slaughter of which she reads in the bulle- 


blicano of the 11th, 12th and 13th of February. We proceed to an ee plains that ‘* somehow or other she don’t enjoy her murders’ of a morning any 


A letter is published in E! Republicano anouncing that Gen, Santa 


jtins from the army ! 
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March 20; 


For a number of years after the settlement of Carolina in 1667, the colonists} 


were annoyed and kept in a constant state of alarm, by the Spaniards, who had 
established a post at Augustine, in Florida, and uccasiunally by the French, un- 
til the rights of the two countries were definitively settled by treaty, nearly a 
hundred years afterwards. Meantime, a number of influential and benevolent 
persons, moved by private compassion and public enterprize, obtained letters 
patent in 1732, authorising them to form a colony, to be eituated between the 
rivers Alatamaha,—at present about the centre of Georgia, and the Savannah 
on the north, which still separates that State from South Carolina ; and in No- 
vember of that year, one hundred and sixteen settlers embarked at Gravesend, 
having their passage paid, and led by James Oglethorpe, Esq., one of the pro- 
prietors ; who, after exploring the country, pitched upon the site of the pre- 
sent town of Savannah, as the most convenient and healthy situation for these 
people,—near the spot where Sir Walter Raleigh had formerly held a confer- 
ence with the Indians of the country ; and from the Indian name of the river 
which runs past it, he called the settlement Savannah. Having put the infant 
colony in the best possible state of defence, he next set about treating with 
the Indians, for a share of their possessions ; the principal tribes which occu- 
pied the territory, being the Upper and Lower Creeks, both amounting to twenty 


thousand souls ; and who claimed the Jand lying to the south-west of the Savan-|| 


nah river. With,the assistance of an Indian woman named Mary, who after- 
wards caused considerable trouble, by exciting the Indians to revolt, he sum- 
moned a general meeting of the Chiefs of;those tribes and of the Yamacraw 
Indians ; to whom he represented the great power, wisdom, and wealth of the 


British nation, and having explained to them the advantage which would result)! 
from a friendly connexion with the English, requested a share of their lands,|. 


for the benefit of those who had come to settle among them. This, with the 
aid of presents, he had little trouble in procuring, and Tomochichi in the name 
of the Creek warriors, adressed him in the following manner ,—“ Here is a lit, 
tle present,” and giving him a Buffalo’s skin, adorned on the inside with the 
head and feathers of an eagle, desired him to accept it, because the eagle was 


an emblem of speed, and the buffalo of strength. He told him that the Eng-| 


lish were as swift as the bird, and as strong as the beast, since like the former, 
they flew over vast seas to the uttermost parts of the earth ; and, like the lat- 


ter, they were so strong that nothing could withstand them. He said the fea- | 


thers of the eagle were soft, and signified love ; the buffalo’s skin was warm 
and signified protection ; and therefore, he hoped the English would love and 
protect their little families.” 

Oglethorpe, having concluded this treaty with Tomochichi, embarked for 
England, taking with him this Chief and his Queen, who were introduced to the 
King, while many of the nobility were present ; when Tomochichi, struck with 
astonishment at the splendour of the British Court, thus addressed the sove 
reign : “ This day | see the majesty of your face, the greatness of your house, 


and the number of your people ;—I am come in my old days, though I cannot; 


expect to see any advantage to myself—I am come for the good of all the na- 
tions of the Lower and Upper Creeks, that they may be instructed in the know- 
ledge of the English.—These are feathers of the eagle, which is the swiftest 
of birds, and which flieth round our nations. These feathers are a sign of 
peace in our land, and have been carried from town to town there. We have 
brought them over to leave with you, O, great King, as a token of everlasting 
peace, O, great King, whatsoever words you shall say unto me, I will faith- 
fully tell them to all the kings of the Creek nations.” 

Soon after the settlement of Georgia, one hundred and seventy poor Switz. 
ers were brought out from Switzerland, who commenced their labours with 
great zeal and determination, but who soon felt the ill effects of the climate, 
and many of them speedily died ; these were followed by other settlers from 
Germany. The plan of settlement, of which the celebrated Locke is said to 
have been the author, became a splendid failure; it provided that the whole 
country should be composed of military fiefs, the holder of a tract of land was 
to appear in arms and perform military service, when required ; and on the ter- 
mination of the estate in male tail, the lands were to revert to the trust, regard 
being had to the daughters of those who had made improvements, especially 
when not provided for in marriage ; and widows were to have during their lives 
the mansion house, and one half the land improved by their late husbands. The 


use of negroes and the importation of rum, were absolutely prohibited. ‘This 


clause was like to have led to serious difficulty with South Carolina, during 
Oglethorpe’s temporary absence, on one occasion: the magistrates of Geor- 
gia having seized a quantity of rum, that was being sent up the river by people 
from the other colony, and then destroyed; but which was subsequently paid 
for on his return. The prohibition of negroes also rendered it impracticable in 
such a climate, to make impression upon the forests of the country. An effort 
was subsequently made to introduce them ; but it was resisted by the Scotch 
settlers; and it was not till 1763, that we find slave labour recognised in Geor- 
gia ; it being considered, owing to the proximity of the Spaniards, that a po- 
pulation of this description, would rather weaken than benefit the colony. 
The trustees had previously turned their attention to Scotland, and one hun- 
dred and thirty Highlanders were transported from Inverness to Georgia, who 
had a township allotted them on the river Atamaha, which was considered the 
boundary between the English and Spanish possessions, in which dangerous 
pesition they founded a town, which they called New Inverness; and where 


they displayed during the hostile aggressions which followed, all that constancy | 


and valour, for which their countrymen are still every where proverbial. gle- 
thorpe subsequently returned to Georgia, in command of a regiment; and by 
his zeal and ability, succeeded in resisting every attempt of the Spaniards, suc- 


jcessfully to invade the country ; but meeting with an ungrateful return, on the 
part of those whom he had thus benefited, he went to England and demanded 
‘a court-martial, upon charges that were brought against him ‘lhe court, which 
was composed of general officers, sat two days at the Horse-Guards, examin, 
ing the various articles uf complaint, which they judged to be false, malicious, 
and groundless ; and Lieut. Col. Cooke, by whom they were advanced, was 
dismissed the service, und declared incapable of serving His Majesty in any 
military capacity whatever. 

After this, Gen. Oglethorpe remained in England, and always manifested a 
great interest in the welfare and prosperity of Georgia, which he did all in his 
power to advance ; and his name is still deservedly held in high respect and ve- 
‘neration in that State ; many of whose institutions and public edifices, bear his 
name. Hardly one hundred years have rolled on, since this upright and excel- 
leat man passed from the stage of time,—other generations have succeeded 
\that which witnessed his usefulness and virtue,—a civil war has severed the ties 
which politically bound the colony to the parent State ; but no change has 
taken place in public opinion, with reference to this distinguished individual ; 
jand next to Washington, there is no name the remembrance of which excites 
such lively emotions of regard and affection, as that of James Oglethorpe, the 
founder, father, and steadfast friend of the then colony of Georgia. 

The boundaries of this State, however, are not what they originally were, 
but extend to the southward on the Atlantic cvast, as far as the river St. Mary 
in lat. 30, 40 ; on the south it is bounded by that river to its source, and thence 
\westerly to where Flint River intersects the Chattohochie; thence continuing 
‘between Alabama and Georgia, up this river as far as fort Mitchell; thence 
jrunning in a northerly direction, till the line strikes the ‘Tennessee river in lat. 
35; thence due east, till it intersects the Savannah river at its source; and fol- 
lowing the course of that river separating Georgia from South Carolina, until 
it meets the ocean; being navigable for steamboats as high up as Augusta— 
upwards of 100 miles from its mouth. 

‘This river has become much impeded within the last twenty or thirty years, 
and great care and watchfulness are required, not only in navigating it, but to 
\prevent permanent injury by artificial means.— While | was at Savannah a trial 
came on, for the purpose of preventing a coimpany from building obstructions 
Opposite the town, by which it was feared there would be eventually an accu- 
;mulation of sand in the channel below the city, which would seriously affect 


ithe navigation; ships of a larger burthen, and drawing more than fifteen feet of 
‘water, having at present to complete their lading, at what is called the Four mile 
point. 

The object of the company was to saw and ship lumber ; and it was contend- 
ed by the counsel for the defence,—tirst, ‘hat the interruption would be remote 
and trifling—and secondly that ships wou!d not frequent the ports, however 
deep the water might be, if there were no trade there. The case came up for 
rehearing, having already been decided once in the court below ; this being a 
court of equity—the judge and twelve special jurors forming thirteen chancel- 
lors !—myself at one time making a fourteenth. I had observed on entering 
the hall on previous occasions, that the jurors sat on the left of the judge for 
the trial of causes ; on the present occasion the counsel were discussing a law 
point, with which it appeared to me a jury had nothing to do ; and IJ naturally 
concluded the court were hearing arguments. Misled in this way, and seeing 
two long seats on the right of the judge, well cushioned and looking very en- 
ticing, with hearers interspersed, and plenty of room to spare ; and withal sit- 
‘ting much at their ease, 1 took possession of a vacant space on the front 
‘seat, and opened my ears to the pros and cons that were advanced. Allusions 
\were incidentally made to the jury, of whieh I took no notice. as they evident- 
ily referred to the motives by which they had been governed on a former occa- 
sion ; until at length a direct appeal to the « Gentlemen of the Jury,” dissipat - 
ed the illusion under which I had laboured, and finding I made up what is term- 
ed a “baker's dozen,” I abruptly quitted the box; glad enough to have eseap- 
om the argus eyes of the sheriff, and being brought up for a “contempt of 
jcourt.”” 

My intrusion made but little difference, however, as to the intrinsic require- 
\ments of the law ; which had, in this instance, been nominally violated or dis- 
regarded ; as one of the chancellors, during my intrusion, was enjoying a’com- 
fortable nap, and there was no sinall sprinkling of drowsiness among his fel- 
lows. The judge, however, was “ wide awake,” although he too was sitting 


ivery much at his ease. Eventually, the decision was adverse to the proceed- 
‘ings of the Company, and in favour of the mayor and corporation ; although it 
appeared to me, that body took a rather limited view of the subject. 
But my paper warns me that I must conclude : amd reserve my notice of 
Savannah for another letter. E. Ww. 
Macon, Geo., March 1, 1847. 


THE TWO VALENTINES. 


A single grain of sand may decide the fate of an empire, a tiny gnat drive 
an elephant to madness, and a little insignificant letter cause that stream, 
which never did “run smooth,” to boil, splurge and sputter like a Norwe- 
gian maélstrom. We read of a Persian conqueror, who, just on the eve of 
battle, had a grain of sand blown into his eye—he rubbed the optic, irrita- 
tion ensued, fever took place, and he died. His successor, who couldn’t 
hold a candle to him, and being withal a very wicked man, lost the confi- 
idence of the soldiers, was ingloriously defeated, taken prisoner, and woke 
up one morning minus his head. A fly gets into the ear of an elephant— 
the sensation at first is very pleasant, and he flaps his huge ears in the same 
manner that a blacksmith dusts his leathern apron. Anon he finds that 
there may be even too much of a good thing, and by a gentle snort iati« 
mates a desire chat the fly »:ould keep quiet. Finding himself not obeyed 
, be gets into a terrible rage, aud ina futile attempt to tear up a large trea 
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—— 
breaks one of his ivories—the lock-jaw ensues, and he dies. ‘Three tliou- 
sand years afterwards his skeleton is found in Alabama, with one tusk here 
and the other there. . In the course of time a city springs up, and from the 
fact of two loose tusks being found on the original site men christen it Tus- 


ealoosa. 


Cadmus, like other distinguished men, was much addicted to potatoes), 
and Pyerrian springs—a Horace Greely sort of a personage, who lived en-|, 


tirely on lentils and learning. Like Silas Wright, he was never wrong ; 
and one day while amusing himself in his garden, with a sword for aspade, 
he planted a crop of letters, merely by way of experiment. What was his 
surprise one fine morning to find himself saluted by a very well-drilled vol- 
unteer regiment! It’s a positive fact !—there they were, dressed in a mar- 
tial costume, somewhat between that of the Phornician archers and the 
Enniskillen dragoons. We hope the “ powers that be” at Washington will 
study horticulture, and plant some of the same kind of seed, as it will be 
very useful in raising the “ ten regiment bill.” Cadmus, however, has no- 
thing to do with the dampy Miss Brown with the “‘n,” nor the elegant Miss 
Browne with the “ e.” 

The sweet Dulcetta Browne has just turned eighteen years and nineteen 
suitors—away. One of heaven’s Canovas must have moulded her exquisite 
form, and the roses of Eden leut their crimson blushes to hercheeks. Her 
hair, dark as night, woven into a million of glossy threads. falls in rich clus 
ters from her queenly brow; butterflies mistake her lips for carmine flowe- 
rets, and the very moths are attracted by the brightness that flashes from 
her diamond eyes. When she goes to church the bricks kiss her little feet 
with their broad red mouths, and the grey flag-stones rise up to bless her. 
It was at church that Gaoriel Grotius, Esq., saw her, and on the first glance 
he was wildly in love. ‘To the responses in the Littany he replied by gasps, 
and accompanied the closing hymn with 

** Stull so gently o’er me stealing.” 

Arriving at his legal den, he clutched an odd volume of Shelly's poems, 
and read until his eyes became red, and then he fell asleep aud dreamed of 
angels, otto of roses, seats in Congress, thirty thousand dollars, and the en- 
chanting lady whose name he did not know. When he awoke a bright idea 
struck him, and he resolved to express his passion by writing his adored 
one a valentine. So much for Dulcetta Browne and Gabriel Grotius. 

Now, it came to pass that Mike Maynooth was avery handy chap at dust- 
ing desks, sweeping floors aud making fires. Mike was a tight Irish lad of 
some thirty years ot age, and prided himself greatly on his knowledge of the 
law and the prophets. But latterly his cheek had lost its bloom, his frol- 
icksome eye its devilment, aud his appearance had become so changed, that 
a horse-jockey companion of his intimated that he was going off in a gallop- 
ing consumption. Mike was in love with the maid of the queenly Dulcet- 
ta—Miss Sally Brown. The image of this dumpy darling was as heavy on 
poor Mike's soft heart as a four-pound weight ona full-blown poppy. Sal- 


ly was a blue-eyed, cherry-cheeked, fat la=s of about twenty years of age;) 


and to use Mike’s own expression, * her lips would timpt the divil, an ye 
might light yer pipe by the blaze ov her eye.” 


ast Saturday morning Gabriel Grotius, Esq., came to his office earlier) 


than usual, and found his tactotum busily engaged in cleaning the rootn. 

“‘ Mike,” said Grotius, in an agitated voice, ** what's the matter with you? 
You look sick.” 

* Ah, sur,” answered Mike, with a deep sigh, “the divil o° me knows. 
I belave that I’ve got the disase the chickens have at times.” 

-* And what may that be, Mike.” 

“ The pips, sur—a gradjewel siukin’ ov the limbs, a wakeness all over, 


| 


an’ a sinsation approachin’ to death atther males. Its nearly over wid me, | 


sur, an’ me conscience tills me I’m not long for this world.” 


“ Mike, you’re in love. There, don’t start—shut the door and then un- 


bosom yourself to me. Ah, Mike, | too, am a victim.” 

“A victim!—av it was but a victim that | was I’d snap my fingers at it, 
It’s me that’s the martyr at the stake—me feelin’s is dead, an’ me heart is 
roastin’ alive at the present minnit. Oh, Misther Grotius, yer acquinted 
wid Blackstone, Coke, that thief ov the world ould Eldon, an’ the rist ov 
the commontathers—till me what's to be done :” 

** Write to her, Mike—write a valentine.” 

** An’ what’s a—what did ye call it, sur?” 

A valentine—that is a love-letter—-a billet dour—a—” 

‘Stop where ye are, sur, fur there’s the coal, an’ the candles, an’ the 


| That I'll do with pleasure —but be sure you do not miathem. What's 
the first name of your laaye love ?” 

| Oh, it’s no matther for that; she’s purty enough widout a furst name— 
jas fat as butther, as fair asa lily, an’ as frolicksome as a two year ould cow. 
What’s the furst name ov your Brown ?” 

| ** Mike, I’m like yourself—I don’t know; but here are the valentines— 
ibe careful, and I'll give you a new coat,” 

| Careful! hav’nt I the apple ov my eye to guard, and d’ye think I'd be 
| slapin’ on me post? Oh, but it’s joyful news I'll bring to ye—news that'll 
jset the thoughts playin’ on yer heart like the fingers ov a lady touchin’ up 
ian ould Irish tune on the harp.” 

| The fair Dulcetta was seated in her chamber when her maid, the plump 
Miss Sally, entered blushing like ared cabbage. Handing the lovely girl 
a letter, she whispered in her ear, “ he says he’ll give three taps at the gar- 
den gate to-night, ma’am,” and withdrew. With a trembling hand she broke 
the seal and read— 

** Swate darlint—I'm dyin’ wid Luv for you. Me buzum is all on fire 
par to mak yu Mine, an’ I’ll dye a disolute man av yu don’t listin’ to my 
jshute. Darlin’ luv Pil be at the gardin gate at one o’clock to-night in the 
Maynoorn. 


jmornin’. 
“ New Arlanes, Feb. foortaneth, 1847.” 

“Insolent creature !” said Miss Dulcetta—‘* a low, ignorant fellow, to 
dare write me such a letter!” The proud beauty’s eyes flashed with fire, 
jand she burst into tears. Notso with Miss Sally, who by dint of spelling 
managed to make out that the person who wrote to her imagined that she 
‘was ** lovelier than the loveliest—with the form of an houri and the soul of 
jan angel—that her lips were living rubies, her neck a column of pearl, and 
‘that one glance from her eyes was more precious than the mines of Gol- 
jconda.” This rapturous letter filled Miss Sally’s heart with some very inde- 
‘finite ideas of jewellers’ shops and tancy balls; but recollecting that the 
|writer solicited an interview, she having not the slightest objection, pro- 
‘ceeded to adorn herself in her best bib and tucker. 
| Night came, and at the hour appointed Mike was at the garden gate, 
looking very much as though he was going to commit a burglary. Having 
jtaken a number of nips at the whiskey bottle, by way of bracing himself to 
\declare his passion, his pins were rather unsteady, and an occasional hic- 
cough betrayed his presence. Dulcetta and her brother, who were on the 
jvalcony, observed him, and in afew moments poor Mike’s fate was decided. 
jLustead of the soft, warm hand of his lovely Sally, he felt the sting of a 
jwhip about his ears. Turning around he gave his assailant a “ lick back” 
that floored him—the watchman came up, Mike struck right and left, and 
shouted, ** fire,” “* murder,” and ** bigamy,” but all to no effect. Yesterday 
morning the Recorder sang out, ‘* Michael Maynooth,” and an individual 
‘with a nose sweiled to the size of an egg-plant, and a pair of eyes in deep 
mourning, slowly rose up. 

* Maynooth, what were you doing last night ?” 

** Faith, yer ’aaner, it’s mesilf that don’t know. I belave I was a little 
dhrank 
** You tnay go by paying your jail fees.” 
Mike thanked his “ anner,” aud went out muttering “ the a’s have made 
‘me mighty onasy. I suppose I gave the Brown wid the e the letther for 
ithe Brown wid then, an’ begor it’s me own beautiful silf that’s * done 
brown’ this time. As soonas me eyes git the swellin’ out on ’em I’m off 
to Kamschatka or Cornwall, the divill care which, for my nose is dilapi- 
dated and me heart is broke !” 2 
j 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


GOSSIP FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

‘| profess,” says an always agreeable correspondent, « to be something of a 
sportsman, and a Yankee to boot + Guess’ then my chagrin at being outwitted 
‘as I once was, when on a gunning expedition in the western part of this State. 
‘There were eight of us, each armed with a rifle, which said rifles were kept 
loaded from sun to sun. After a somewhat fatiguing forenoon's tramp, we stop- 
ped at a * lodge in the wilderness ;’ a sort of hostelrie much frequented by sports- 
men; and there, after eating and drinking our fill, it was proposed to shoot at a 
target, some forty yards distant, and the one who shot widest from the mark 
was to foot the bill. ‘The proposition was agreed to. The target consisted ef 


washer-woman’s i// due now. Don’t be exthravagant, or ye’ll not lave a pine board, about two feet square, with a * bull’s eye’ in the centre. I was 
enough to give me a dacint funeral, and by this an’ by that I sware that on-) the last to fire ; all had hit the board, although there were some poor shots. 
liss my mind is satisfied that I'll have a wake after me burial, divil an inch Conscious of my own skill, I took but careless aim; but what was my surprise 


will I die, at all, at all.” 

** Mike, hold your tongue, go across to Morgan’s and get me the hand- 
somest envelope you can find.” 

* An’ ain’t | a handsum invalid, sur ?” 


|,to learn that I had not hit the board at all! Of course I paid the bill: During 


‘the afternoon | learned that one of my kind friends had, while my back wa 
turned, at the * lodge,’ drawnthe ball. 1 said nothing, but bided say tthe. Not 
jmany days after we were similarly situated ‘down to Rehab.” The same *good- 


« Envelope, you numscull—a delicious, delicate covering fora rose-scent-) natured friend,’ during my absence, drew the ball from my rifle, unobserved, as 


ed avowal of my ardent passion for the adorable Miss Browne !” 

“ Whisht, be asy, now—don’t make me commit murther! What was the 
last word that lapee like Satan’s loveliest imp out ov yer dirty mouth ?” 

“« Put down the poker, Mike, or I'll call for assistance. I spoke of Miss 
Browne who lives in the house with the garden before it, just back of—” 

“A house wid agardin! Oh, ye blood-thirsty wolf, I'll strangle ye! 
Ye’ve been coortin’ my own darlin’—she lives there! You've got but two 
minnits by the clock to live !” 

* But, Mike, a moment—how do you spell her name ?” 

“Spill her name, I will. Be, b—arr, r—o, o—double-you, w—n, n— 
Brrown !” 

“ Mike, I knew it was a mistake—the lady to whom | am a slave is 
named Browne also, but it’s Brown with an e.” 

“« Brrown with an a, thin she’s a Brown ?” 

** No, no, she’s very aristocratic, and all the Brown aristocracy attach 
the vowel] mentioned to the end of their names.” 

“« Forgive me, Misther Grotius; I'll get the invelopes in a jiffey, an’ I’ll 
take the two letthers to an’ put ’em undther the sill ov the door, for fare of 
accidint ” 

“What do you mean by two letters ?” 

“What dol mane? Sure it’s my Brown that’s the sarvint ov your Brown, 
an’ so ye sve We can kill two stones wid one bird !” 


In high spirits Mike started off, and in a few moments returned with the 


envelopes. Grotius kissed his amatory epistle a thousand times, and Mike, 
drawing from his bosom a square, indigo-colored package of foolscap, wish- 
ed that his “‘ love-letther” was big enough to hug. 


«+ What’s that, Mike ?” 
“It’s an episthle to my Brown, sur, an’ 1 want you to put it undther the 


he supposed. After dinner he bantered me somewhat on my late shot, and of- 
\fered to bet the day's expenses of the company that I could not hit a moderate- 
‘sized tree that stood some fifty yards from the door. I accepted the bet, pro- 
\vided he would add a new hat on our return to the settlements. This was 
agreed to. I tired, and of course my bal! was buried in the centre of the oak 

~~ to my friend’s amazement. | liad that morning put two éalls in my rifle. 
‘So you see, I * had him there!’ ” 


| A notorious scamp was brought not long since before an Onond Justice 
of the Peace, charged with the high misdemeanor of gambling. He was ac- 
jcused of having * come the strap-game ” over a native. The portly Justice 
the culprit to give him a sample 
of his skill. «The party” instantly produced a leather strap, gave i ienti 
fic whisk across the and : 

“You see, Judge, the quarter under the strap?” 

“What !” interrupted the dignified functionary ; «do you mean to say that 
there is a quarter there !” 

** Sartain !” was the reply. 

“No such thing,” said the Justice. 

“ I'll go you a dollar on it,” said the prisoner. 

« Agreed !” exclaimed “the Bench.” 

With accustomed adroituess the strap was withdrawn, when lo! there was 
the quarter! 

Well,” said the astonished Shallow, I wouldn’t ha’ believed it if [ hadn't 
seen it with my own eyes! There is your dollar ; and you are fined five dol- 
lars for gambling, contrary to the s¢atwe in such case made and provided !” 

The elongated countenance of the discomfitted gambler required no addition - 


kiver ov an invilope also.” 


al evidence to testify his appreciation of * the suck.” 
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Here is a very characteristic anecdote of that great and greatly intemperate 

actor, George Frederick Cook : ie 

“ George Frederick Cooke was once invited by a builder or architect of one 

of the theatres, Elmerton, as ] think. He went. and Elmerton, being at a loss 
whom to invite, pitched upon Brandon, to meet him. All went on pretty well 
until midnight, when George Frederick, getting very drunk, his host began to 
be tired of his company. George took the hint, and his host lighted him down, 
stairs into the hall, when Cooke, laying hold of his ears, shouted : ‘ Have I, 
George Frederick Cooke, degraded myself by dining with brick-layers to meet 
box-keepers 7 tripped up his heels, and left him sprawling in darkness.” 

«* Mrs. Ramsbottom” herself could hardly exceed the blunders of the man 
who walked into the office of, a Judge of Probate, in a neighboring state, and 
asked : 

** Are you the Judge of Reprobates !” 

“1am the Judge of Probate.” 

« Well, that’s it, | expect. You see, my father died detested, and he left 
several little infidels, and I want to be their executioner!” 

Joseph C. Neal, the capital « Charcoal Sketcher,” in his limning of “ Tri- 
bulation Trepid, a Man without a Hope,” thus admirably hits off that clase of 
people who are never so happy as when they are miserable : 

« How are you Trepid ! How do you feel to-day, Mr. Trepid ?” 

«A great deal worse than I wae, thank’ee ; most dead, I am obliged to you ; 
i'm always worse than I was, and I don’t think I was ever any better. I’m 
very sure, any how, that I’m not going to be any better ; and, for the future, 


The number of passengers saved is reported at 29; of the officers and crew 
50—making 79 in all. The Diario extra says that the ship’s company number- 
ed 88, and that there were 55 passengers—143 in all. This would give 64 as 
the number of the lost. But by accounts received via Charleston, there were 
58 passengers, and the company numbered 92—150 in all. If this account is 
correct the number of the lost must have been 71. The names of the lost will 
be ascertained, we presume, at Havana, where there is probably a register of 
the passengers. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 4 a — per cent. prem. 


you may always know I’m worse without asking any questions ; for the ques- 
tions make me worse, if nothing else does.” 

“« Why, Trepid, what’s the matter with you !” 

* Nothing, | tell you, in particular ; but a great deal is the matter with me 
in general ; and that’s the danger, because we don’t know what it is. at's 
what kills people ; when they can’t tell what it is ; that’s what’s killing me. 
My great grand-father died of it, and so will I. ‘The doctor's den’t know ; they 
can’t tell; they say I’m well enough, when I’m bad enough ; and so there’s no 
help. I’m going off some of these days, right after my great grand-father, dy- 
ing of nothing in particular, but of every thing in general. ‘That’s what fin- 
ishes our folks.’ 

Effect of Light on Eyes.—There is a marked difference in the healthiness of 
houses, according to their aspect in regard to the suw. Those are decidedly 
healthiest, other things being equal, iu which all rooms are, during some part 
of the day, fully exposed to direct light. It is well known that epidemics at- 
tack the inhabitants of the shady side of a street, and tetally exempt those of 
the other side —Dr Moore, 

Mr. W. A. Wheeler, of Wall street, offers to the public a newkind of Draw- 
ing Pencils, of which a very intelligent and competent authority gives the fol- 
lowing decisive opinion :-— 

Caligraphic Pencils.—The great difficulty of procuring a really serviceable 
article has long been a subject of complaint among those who use the black- 
lead pencil for artistic purposes. The mines of Cumberland, from which the 
purest plumbago was derived, have, for alength of time past, afforded but a 
scanty supply of very inferior quality. Messrs. Wolf & Son have introduced a 
material which they term ‘* Caligraphic,”’ possessing all the superior qualities 
of the best Cumberland lead. We have tested them, and found that they work 
freely and pleasantly ; do not cruinble under the touch, nor break ; are free 
from grit, and are capable of producing a rich and deep tone of colour. We 
can confidently recommend themto all those towhom a good lead pencil is a 
desideratum.—Art- Union, London 


Arts derived from the works of Nature.—I\n the early days of railway engi 
neering, we had commenced by laying the iron rails on blocks of stone, placed 
apart; the engineer did not reflect upon the construction of the human frame, 
in which the cartilage was placed to support and protect the bones: had he 
done so, he would have then adopted a continuous bearing. Sir Christopher 
Wren, in the steeple of St. Bride’s, had shown the advantages which might be 
derived fromthe works of nature. Reflecting that the hollow spire, which he 
had seen or built in so many varieties, was but an infirm structure, he sought 
some model which should enable him to give it the utmost solidity and duration. 
Finding that the delicate shell called turretella though long, and liable to frac- 
ture from the action of the water amongst the rocks, remained unbroken, in 
consequence of the central column round which the spiral turned, he adopted 
the idea. ‘Therefore, in the centre of the spire he placed the columella, sur- 
rounded by a spiral staircase, and lias thus constructed, if not the most beautiful 
at least the most remarkable and enduring of any spire yet erected. Also, 
when Brunnelleschi designed the dome of Santa Maria at Florence, the diame-} 
ter of which was nearly equal to that of the Pantheon, but which stood at more 
than twice the height from the pavement, upon a base raised on piers, it was 
evident that, in giving it the same solidity as its original model, the weight 
could not be supported on such a foundation. But Brunnelleschi was an ob- 
server of nature ; he reflected that the bones of animals, especially of birds, had 
solidity without weight, through the double crust and hollow within. But above 
all, he remarked that the dome which crowned the human form divine was con- 
structed with a double plate, connected together at intervals, and thus the 
utmost strength and lightness were combined. Therefore he followed this mod- 
el in the dome of Santa Maria, and the traveller now ascends to the summit be- 
tween the two crusts and plates forming the inner and outer domes. The 
same contrivances was adopted by Michael Angelo in the dome of St. Peter's, 
and in almost every dome that hadbeen constructed since that time.—T'he 


Builder. 


LOSS OF THE STEAMER TWEED. 

The particulars of the loss of the British steamer Tweed have been trans- 
lated from Havana papers for the Journal of Commerce. [t seems that she 
struck the rocks of Alacian, on the morning of Feb. 12, in a mild night, and 
immediately went to pieces. 

The cabin first filled and in it perished many in their berths, among whom 
were our inestimable countrymen Mr. Escudero and his wife. The deck planks! 
continued floating for some time, and upon them were many of the passengers 
and crew, who sought aid from God and struggled for dear life. 

‘There were scenes of desperation which amidst wailings and piercing cries 
cannot be described, even by those who were present and participated in them.| 
Some threw themselves into the water, others blew their brains out with pistols, 
others cut their own throats, while others saw ina plank the hope of safety 
By little and little the extensive platform which formed the deck gave way, 
and then some were swept off by tle waves, and all struggled to swim some 50 
yards from where the ship went to pieces, to where they could set their feet on 
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PROJECTED RAILROAD FROM HALIFAX, N.S., TO THE 
PACIFIC. 

The following article is nearly copied literally from the Montreal Courier of 
the 6th of March, and has so much our concurrence, that we cannot do better 
than forward the knowledge and consideration of the question contained there- 
in, as much as possible. The alteration in the Navigation laws has already 
been made as far as the ideas of the government saw matters ; and as they 
believed the changes and the circumstances of human events required ; but 
alterations and modifications of these laws, many of which are founded on 
nonsense, which was originally the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” are no longer 
conducted with much veneration of that wisdom, and which the present govern- 
ment investigate as to their merits, on examination, and we do not doubt that 
farther modifications will be made when it is found that they are necessary, ex- 
pedient, and reasonable. ‘This subject deserves a cool consideration, and we 
have very little doubt but that capitalists will see it worth their while to employ 
much that is now idle capital therein. 


A very recent Montreal Gazette contains a communicated article, in which 
the writer endeavors to prove that this Colony, in the altered position in which 
it stands, from the changes in England’s commercial policy, is entitled to some 
reparation at the hands of the parent state. 

« The writer then proposes that the British Government should afford the Pro. 

vince pecuniary assistance, in order to enable it to construct a great Provincial 
rail-road from Halifax to Lake Huron. ‘This rail-road would give a harbour on 
the Atlantic sea-board preferable to New York, accessible at all times of the 
year, for the importation and exportation of food, and this rail-road, continued 
in a few years to the Pacitic, would be the nearest and cheapest route to India 
and China. 
“In a letter in a recent number of the Halifax ‘Times, written by a Mr. God- 
frey, and addressed to Sir Robert Peel, he enters into ar elaborate detail of the 
comparative distances between the route from Halifax to the River Columbia, 
through her Majesty’s North American dominions, and that used by the people 
of the United States, up the Mississippi and Missouri Kivers. These rivers 
have been navigated to an extent of nearly 3800 miles from the Gulf of Mexieo; 
and the head waters of the Missouri take their rise from the high lands of the 
Rocky Mountains, and are only separated from the head waters of the north 
branch of the Lewis River, by a uarrow portage of one mile; but the serpen- 
tine course of this river, as well as that of the Missouri, makes the c ourse ex- 
tremely tedious when compared with that by the Canadian Lakes, together with 
the difficulties caused at = poco of the year, from ice in winter and drought 
in summer ; these difficulties must prevent the Americans from undertaking 
and completing the projected communication with China for some considerable 
time ; so that besides natural causes, the very locality of the North Western, 
or Canadian route, appears the more eligible of the two. Should such an un- 
dertaking be contemplated by the American Government, as the connection of 
the waters of the Mexican Gulf with the waters of Lake Michigan, a new dif- 
ficulty presents itself, which must retard the projects of the American enter- 
prise. ‘The difficulty is this: if the Americans wish to complete the line of 
communication from New York or New Orleans to the Canadian Lakes, they 
cannot do so without traversing a portion of our territories, and the Pacific 
Ocean cannot be reached without following the course of the Sascatchawan 
River. 

«Tt is most probable that permission to do this would not be granted by the 
British Government. Nature presents great obstacles to the American people 
in carrying out such a plan; it would require long and continued labor, and an 
immense outlay of capital; and if the navigation is to be pursued by the way 
of the Missouri, it could only be done at certain seasons of the year, and then 
for a brief period. Should, however, the United States be foremost to carry 
jout this great line, the United States will become the great mart for Indian and 
Chinese productions. It is forthe British people serieusly to consider ‘whether 
it is not their true policy to prevent the United States from ever becoming their 
competitors in this, the most lucrative traffic in the world, and it is for the 
people of Canada to leave no stone unturned to point out the superior facilities 
which a route through this Colony possesses over one through the United 
States. 

“Mr. Godfrey insists that the route from Halifax through this Colony to the 
Pacific is the true North West passage, and that nothing would tend more to 
bind together, in an indissoluble bond, the Northern Colonies and Great Bri- 
tain, than such a line of communication as he proposes. Unfavorable contrasts 
are olten drawn between these Provinces the United States-- our inertness 


| 
= Marcu 20, 
} " \land. Never, never was twilight so long. When at length the morning rose. 
i little groups were standing here and there—wounded, naked and hungry. Some 
\were approaching others, and beheld the unfortunate seamen mounted on the 
wheel-house, and making signs for help, which it was impossible to render, as 
i there was no boat or other means of affording assistance. They perished ! 
a | Those who were on shore were only able to bring a barrel of flour, another 
: of bran, and a little vinegar. A paste made of this ae compound was their 
only aliment. ‘They were ashore without provisions, without help, and exposed 
ito death; some from exhaustion, some from discouragement, and others from 
] hunger and thirst ; but the Emilio made her appearance, and her whele crew 
rushed into danger, performing acts worthy of general applause. The ship- 
‘ wrecked persons greeted them with sweet tears of acknowledgment, as their 
j friends and preservers. 
The loss of the steamer is estimated at $1,000,000. 
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and want of enterprise are complained of, but such an undertaking as this 'To give some idea of their day dreams and their cogitations we will notice one 
this feeling, goer place the or two of their great problems, viz. 1. If the third of six be three, what will 
in such near connection wit ngland; our interests an ers wou SO ¢ ft ty be! 2. h ist hird t fourths of a 
is the strongest chain that can be forged, for it binds communities in the fetters | 
of self-interest. pence what will be the value of eleven herrings These and such like 
« The distance from Halifax to Vancouver's inlet amounts to nearly 3,040 abstruse and important questions were of continual consideration with them. 
miles. ‘The route by the Mississippi and Missouri is 4,500—by this circuitous There were frequent visits from below to the Island, for there isa mode 
course from the Mexican Gulf, pn Missouri is navigable to the foot of the - poten 7 a ling and the visitors get bitten with the prevailing 
great falls, for 3800 miles, the head waters of the Missouri are separated by a | E . 


portage of only one mile from the head waters of the Columbia—conse- fashion. A college such as has becn mentioned was the consequence, and cer- 


quently — tainly either a student or a professor there must have been this “Solomon,” for 
From the Ocean to the Great Falls there is an inland navigation of 3800 miles. the members of the Institute, are to inven’. Invent what! No matter they 
Pursuing a direct line from thence to Clark's River, on the Rocky must indulge in imaginings whether a thing be wanting or not ; for it is gene. 

cece se sone rally found that where a thing is very much wanted, and is possible, then Indus- 


Thence avoiding the serpentine passage of the Missouri down 


Clark’s River, boats may descend to within sixty miles of the itry and skill are found sufficient to bring the thing about. 


oy «| ~How very different is the notion of M. Lamartine, in the following remarks, 


Columbia—distance .... 2... 
From thence to the mouth of the Columbia, the distance, follow- than the outbreak of Mr. Solomon” on the matter. Only M. Lamartine ts net 
ing the course of this River, would be nearly, via. Okanagan for inventions ahead of the times. 


House, from the Portage below Flathead House........... 600 « 
— DE LAMARTINE ON MACHINERY. 

M. ne Lamartine, the celebrated statesman, delivered a speech as Press. 

Deduct distance from Halifax via. Canada ............-------- 3040 “ | dent of the Council General of the Saone et Loire to the aeademy of Macon, 

es ‘from which the following eloquent observations on the beneficial results of ma- 

(aves the difference between the two routes .....-..+--+-+--+-- 1660 © —‘ehinery and commercial enterprise are selected. It was addressed in reply to 

an able speech of one of the oldest and most venerable members of the acad- 


“Mr. Godfrey thus concludes— 


«* But making every allowance in favour of errors, which I know | cannot i< 
but have made in my calculations—the North West passage to India, which T 


have had the honour to propose to you, will present less difficulties and ob- Rousseau, with like eloquence and ingenuity, argued against the utility of 


structions, than any other route—and the great object | contemplate will be lliterature and science. ‘The paradox has passed away : the author of it is im- 
fully carried into operation—that of binding the Colonies of England more | : 


closely to Great Britain, than can be done by any other means or by any form ‘mortal ; and France after having greeted with acclamations the attacks on the 
of Government, and at once and forever uniting, by the most stringent cords, 
che ‘ent of up Se ane Such will be our to morrow, after havin listened to the protests of 
traffic of new and unexplored regions to the enterprise and capital of British) | ‘ Dove y 


Ps er ‘the oratoragainst mechanical industrv. We shall continue our railroads, and 
of the ‘essay new mechanical discoveries. can understand how the illustrious accde- 


_mician, who has preserved in the maturity of his reasoning powers his taste for 
. poetry and nature, may grieve over by gone pastoral times, and curse the fac- 

People have been so ineredulous as to disbelieve the accounts given by the tories for blackening with their dark smoke the lovely azure of the skies, and 
celebrated Captain Lemuel Gulliver who had no less a person for the editor of the railroads for destroying his youthful rural walks. Yet, even in a poetic 


> \point of view, there is more true poetry in the feverish movement of the indus- 
his publication thereof than Dean Swift himself; but the time is arriving at |, i4) worlds, which compels iron, and water, and fire, and all the elements to 


which these accounts may be confirmed, even as the time insensibly arrived that ‘pe living serfs of man, than in the apathy of ignorance and sterility—than in 
one of the accounts disbelieved, given by Bruce, concerning Abysinia, were ‘that contemplative repose of nature which animates the works of God by works 
subsequently confirmed by Lord Valencia and by Salt. Of the Lilliputians, little of man. 


ocak : - | You, sir, protest against machiery ; yet machmery forms the artificial hansd of 
atures, being the greater part of their lives engag at) 
insignificant cre , &£ P ir lives engaged in great ithe artisan. The spinning-wheel—the very spindle, the loss of which you deplore 


affairs, and of the big Bobdinguagians as constantly oecupied in iusigniticant \for the sake of our peasant girls,is but a machine mvented by the spinner, imi- 
pursuits, we have of late seen many instauces, sad therefore of the moral | tating the spideror the silkworm. The plough itself is but the earliest of machines, 
Lilliputians and Brobdignagiaus we no longer doubt the existence, particular-| invented by the labourer, that thereby with less sweat he inught more cheaply 
ly when such examples of the former as Disraeli and his class prove to us the|/#24 profitably tll the ground. Invention is man’s attribute. The untiring limbs 

of intelligence are labouring while our bodies rest. ‘The brute creation invent 
former, and the Duke of Richmond, o . e |not—there lies thei weakness. Man invents—there lies his strength. Beware 
tinck give example of the latter. Of the third, to which the impossibility was lof blasphemy in cursing industry. It is not corrupt and covetoue civilisation 
by everybody, until now, attached, confirmation is for the first time at present)jwhich has made man an artificer. ‘Take not from him his brightest attri- 
offered, and more may yet appear. We mean that in which Gulliver discover- bute 


ed the flying Island of Laputa, in visiting the terrestrial dominions of which the | You say that England wars with the whole world to force it within the sphere 
H lof her trade aud manutactures. | am not England’s accuser or defender. 
History takes little account of the recrimimations of kingdoms. Yet let me cali 
he fell in with one who was extracting Sun beams from cucumbers, another upon you to consider the immense difference between those conquests, violent 
who was restoring to aliment, the in fact we need not mention this further,!/‘and miquitous though they be, made im the name of the industrial principle 
only, at such a period as the present ove in the world, we are somewhat cou-|\0! brute oe we war Wherever the ag Ste. footsteps of Rome passed, 
cerned that some inventive philosopher trom that wonderjul country does not | and herever Tyre, arthage, and En 
lode d igland have passed, what have they left '—colonies, nations, civilisation, new 
know how neste such an invelition us the iatter v which we allude ves HOU | masses of consumers and producers ] join with you in protesting against the 
continue his experiments until they shall be brought to « conelasion, of un-janjust opium war with China; but Levertheless, if, to judge of results, | looked 
til he shall find the proper consequence of his own inventive faculty. beyond, not as a historian who can only judge the past and present, but as a 
This person, we recollect, is not the first who has given indirect proof, in this) Mustorical philosopher, embracing at one view the —— result for the whole 


‘world of civilisation, do | find uo compensation for England's commercial inva- 


stence of the college to which we have al 
of the ext luded ; for ‘sion of the East! Ponder on this! Who can say that the first shot-fired by 
time ago their was 4 man in this country who evidently was a pupil of the pro |j@ merchant trader mw the beginning of the Chinese war has now forced wide the 
fessor, who intended tu use spiders mm spinning and spider's web= instead of jgates of a new world! = Who can say if 400,000,000 of living souls are not 
raw silks for the making of fabrics which have always cost too much in the ma-|/avoutto be united with the great eommunities of Barope! And if the result, 
terials of ladies’ attire. ‘This person finding his master’s bolion pot quite tena- gentlemen, should be as | anticipate, how bright the prospect !” 


M. de Lamartine then briefly referred to the immense effects produced with- 
ble in its then moditications, came here, and iudeced the former to work as hard) jin the last fifty years from the introduction of tea into England, cotton into 


as the spider, make as much dirt, and the labors and the proposed advantages |Egypt and America, and the discovery of the steata-engine. He then observ- 
were upon the Morris Multicaulus ; but, like tus former professor there w as! ied — 
much loss of time, much loss of money, much dirt, and much disorder, but no!) “And what, gentlemen, has been the result of these three facts coincident in 
silk to make amends for all this, and we no longer hear of the invention nor of Be wean? omy . ote spent has nome to alter the moral, political, social and 
, geographical division of the world. ‘The result has been the abbreviation of 
his inventions on that score. jtume and space, the fusion of langage, nations, manuers, interest, apd religion. 
But of the inventor, who gives rise to our present cogitalions, we have re-)/The result has been an increasing of the strength and unity of humanity to an 
cently seen his proposals in a morning paper, and we presume he is both sincere oe which God alone can calculate. ‘The result must be, sooner or later, the 
in hig address, and has no mean opinion of his own sagacity, for he sigus his worn ot nar er dreamed of tor ages by stacesmen and conquerors— 
name “ Solomon.”’ ‘This philosopher has morally brought and its insti of kings ; the monarchy of univer- 
tutions here. Perhaps our readers have not paid much attention to the renown-| [et us consider, sir, what manufactures are’ Manufactures are the means 
ed Captain CGiulliver’s travels, if so, we will describe some of those which relate|!by which civilisation rises, age by age, discovery by discovery. Shall we then 
to his third, and which more immediately apply to the present subject. dare to curb,to restrain, to shack le them!” 
Laputa, according to the traveller's account, though a flying island, cannot After gently reproaching his friend for awakening evil passions by his attack 


machinery, M. de Lamartine inquires, What course must we pursue ! 
leave its superticial dominion on the earth, because under the surface of that Must we deny the actual facts of our age! Are we to refuse to resolve the two 


dominion there is a iarge and thick stratum of attractive or repulsive imatter,!/oveat problems which providence has placed before us' Are we to stay the 
as the case may be, and the island is directed in its course, attracted or repelled!/busy hands of our artisans, break our machinery, and lay our manufactories, un- 
by means of a loadstone of which officers in the island have charge, and they di derban? No; we must have courage enough to grapple with the difficulties 


met ; ted. Th pete i elsthienee the of the epoch, and triumph over them’ We must give a soul to manufactures, 
rect it as they af and guard against that hardness of heart to which those nations are prone who 
chiefly onthe island, and the plag 7 stuey-'make a god of gold. ° 


ing music, painting, iu mathematics, arts, and sciences that they become for-) Public wealth is under the control of three inflexible, immutable laws—the 
getful of everything external and are brought to themselves by their “ Aappers.”|jlabour, the right to labour, and competition. All men are bound to la- 


my— 
** While listening to your eloquent and ingenious strictures on the manufac- 
turing system, I could not belp remembering that in time past Jean Jacques 
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hour. This is the law of nature, of mind, and of matter. All men 
have the right to labour feely, and 10 one to be limited in production oth- 
erwise than by the competition of those who labour and produce with them. 
‘This is the law. He who violates the law is an arbitrary oppressor, injuring one 
for the benefit of another ; or he who establishes a maximum of labour and pro- 
duction, which not only impoverishes and ruins the state, but oppresses the ar- 
tisan, depriving him of the most inalienable of all rights—the right to gain his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. I know that there are parties who believe 


the first three hundred years of the kingdom of Rome, and in the Common- 
\wealth of that country until the burning of the city under Brenmus and his 
‘Gauls, were never satisfied as to those traditions, from the circumstance of there 
being only seven kings during these three hundred years,—and having an aver- 
lage reign of 42 years each, although they were in stormy times. and barbarous 
days, and they (the kings) were constantly at the head of armies ; nor did the 
| after-tradition, until the conflagation alluded to, square and agree properly with 


> ple anised system of labour, and a division of : 
that they have planned out an organis y »and a d ’ "other marks and accounts. But the German historians and M. Michelet have 


public wealth, in defiance of these principles. ‘Time only has inher womb the 
secrets of future ages ; but in the actual state of our knowledge, we believe 
that liberty is justice, and that to dream of a compulsory and orgamsed labour, 
isto dream of the esiablishment of Hindoo castes, instead of the advanemg 
equality of the modern world ; of the tyranny of travail instead of independence 
by freely paid ior labour.” 

Now this breathes the very spirit of liberty, enterprise, and the onward path 


of trade, commerce, and science ; but, as it were, to give a premium and en 


‘carefully traced out and compared these matters, and although they may not 
have arrived in such cases at decidedly the correct truth, they have many a 
time got the faets, they have reached down to firmer and proper basis, and they 
have greatly proved the imaginary, the poetical grounds upon which Livy and 
the elder writers on Rome have hitherto been building a superstructure. ‘The 
| present is a good work to all ; and to the scholar who has now the landmarks 
in view, he wail traverse the ground again with satisfaction, and will see 


| 


couragement to scheming and idiot dreaming by forming a mionied help to} 
y with delight, many an object which las been hidden from him till now. 


schemes and idle notions as a professien we cannot away with it, a thinking, 
clever, industrious, persevering man, may perceive how something uray be con- 


The London Lancet-—New York, Burgess Stringer and Co.—This, which 


|, we have always considered a highly valuable periodical, is still much more so, 


trived that shall be very useful in such a case as he Knows of, but he is poor, and) oe wr 
| by the appearanee of this, for Mareh 1847, which contains many of the reports 


nerhaps has not much tune to snare to hits ideal help, and lic is either too peor 
H } 
here are persons 


or altogether ignorant of the Jnstitute > that institute 


‘contaiping operations of surgery whilst the patient was under the influence of 


inhaled ether, aud consequently suffered comparatively nothmg in surgical ope- 


who like too many in the world have just cnanimg enough to hide thew awn af-| 
erations,such as have hitherto been equally distressing to the patient and the sur- 


fairs and screw out the knowledge of tie aflairs of others, will get po 
infant design, learn the progress aud the hope of the final suecess, get the 


cesion of the 


|'geon. This wouderful assistaut im surgery, cannot be too well told to the world,aud 


we thoroughly recommend all to be aware of it. The article pives two desecrip- 


capital of the Institute to help these braim-suckers to carry it out, to maturity)! 
| tions of instruments invented as the best modes of inhaling ; and, as usual, there 


get the aflair through the patent, legally rob the onginator, the snnple-minded 
originator, of his rights, and get the credit aud advantage where neither is due, 

We can sec, or we fancy we can see hiahy nefarious con equeuces arising! 
from such a proposed institute, aud our present hope is that it may never be 
found. ‘There is no good in it, unless the treatment be good winei is sometimes) 


quoted, “ My sou, get money—honestly if you cau, but get money.” 


Alusic and Aiunsical Intelligence. 


German Concert.—This was a concert of Sacred Music given ou Monday 
cht at St. Matthew's Church, Walker street, (the Church where the German 
cutherans of this City usually perform their devotious) It was in aid of the 
iunds of the “ German Ladies’ Society” for the relief of indigent widows, 
orphans, and the sick. That its performance was by German professors, tliat 
it was all in excellent taste, aid that there was a very full attendance of persons 
who in all probability could enjoy the music and feel gratified with the perform 
ance, we are warrauted in adding Mesdames Zahn, Maroncelli, and— Misses 
Korzinsky and Schmidt, Messrs. Weitzel, Meyer, and Hecht, were the princi- 


pal vocalists ; and there was 4 large and fullchorus, many amoug whow were 


amateurs in the cause. The leader was the ever ready and obliging Tunm, the 
Organist was Mr. Wollenhauft, and the Pianist Mr. Ahrens. But the under- 


are in the number the usual variety of matter all useful to the public, whether 


they be medical or not. 

Chamber's Encyclopedia of Buglish Literature, Ne. 6—New York, published 
by Burgess and Co., and by W. ‘Taylor,—The present number of this excel- 
leut and cheap work, contaius prose wotings from the best protestant Divines, 
metaphyscians, and religious authors of England, from Barrow, Gillotson, &e, 
to John Locke. Were we to praise this publication equal to its deserts in all 
j respects, we might take up this number im laudation, and fall far short of its 
jmerits. We constantly hear how well it is patronised in its present form, and 
|most unfergnedly we are glad it isso. Here is also a great deal 0: valuable mat- 
|'ter for 25 cents ard most beautifully got up. 
| History of the Valley of the Mossissipm—By John W. Monette MD.—2 vols, 
| 8 vo., New York, Harper and Brothers. —‘This book is one of care, labour, re- 
| search, scholarship, aud inclusiveness, that does infinite honor to Mr. Monette, 
| and ts at once 4 history and a geography. It does high credit to Americamlite- 
| rature, and it does very greatly on the score of general information. It commences 
| with the year 1512, and it is brought up to the year 1846, in which the great. 
| est minuteness is attended to in the details, apparently the most anxious and 
| solicitous care has been taken that every detail should be in proper place, and 
| that nothing of consequence should be omitted. ‘The only thing of which we 


taking was too modest by half, and the tickets might have been at a Dollar cach,| are sorry, is that he has brought up things that are so recent, and included mat- 


and there would have been quite as full an attendance. 


| ters which are even yet in suspense, for the historian should not have anything 


The Italian Opera.—The opera * { Lombardi” has not been performed such) jy his text which is at all colered (if he can help it) by party feeling, nor, be for 


a number of times as would pay the expense of its preparation. The opera 
buffo of «Il Barbiere de Seviglia,” the great favourite, from the musical writings 
of Rossini,was played last night. A Report of it in our next. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre-—TVhe Viennoise children finish here to-night, after being 
Most rapturously received every night during the last three weeks. Mr. For- 
zest will appear here on Monday evening next. 

Bowery Theatre.—This is in most prosperous condition, 


here is an able 


putting everything down, ina work of this kind, as matter of history, which a 
ivery few years may either contradict or upset. He should never allow him- 
self, as historian, to make invedious reflections upon any other nation, or public 
men of 4 nation, merely because he has certain feelings against that maner that 
nation. For instance, he ought, by no means, to have such a passage in his 
[book as the following in vol. 2, p. 585 :—* Meantime, Capt. Elliot, British 
Charge in Texas, had conceived a lively interest for the future independence 
jjand welfare of the Republic of Texas ; and, with an ardent solicitude to regain 
lithe confidence of the British Cabinet, WHICH HAD REEN WITHDRAWN ON ACCOUNT 
lor HIS HOMANITY TO CIUNA, he immediately putin requasition,” &e, &c. The 


strength of actors, a good choice of pieces, and always a full house of audience.) °" ' : wahoo : 
Olympic Theatre. —The manager has had en é/evé return to his establish.| italics and the small capitals in this quotation are our own, and we here attempt 
| to shew where the writer has forgotten his dignified position, and the indepen- 


ment, in the person of Miss Mary Taylor, and the house is almost overcram- 


med nightly. 


dence he ought to take care of in writing a book like this In general, we very 


|‘much like the work, which is well iliustrated by maps, &e, and the publishers 


*,* But we need not twaddle in this manner ; there is nothing of moment to} ; 
| have put it forth in excellent style, and greatly to their credit in the publishers’ 


way of the theatres, exeept that all are well encouraged, at present the market 
js at its height, and all are reaping good fruits of their labours. 


Literarp Notices. 
History of the Roman Republic.—By J. Michelet—New York, Appleton and 


department. 
| The Pietorial History of England, No. 19—New York, Harpers.—'This fine 
‘and useful reprint, is pushed forward with good speed, though scarcely so ra- 
'pidly as the eagerness of readers would have it. 1t will be completed in about 


'40 numbers, and is indeed what it professes to be, a * history of the People,” 


©o. The learned historian who has put forth this work, the translator of the | and not merely of its sovereigns. 


present edition, W. Hazlitt, and the publishers above named, have all done’ 


great service to literature, and to the world in general. But they have made aw- 
ful havoc with the present and the rising generations as to the Roman history, 
which until now, has been the study of the educated world. During the present 
century, the Germans in particular have been very busy inreaching the roots of 
the Greek and of the Roman early histories, and have cut off many fungi which 


had got fastened there, and were causing the destruction or the distortion o 


what sprung from their roots ; and such publications as Muler’s **Dorians,”’ and 
Neibuhr’s * Rome,” have not a little astonished the surrounding learned who 


either had not the patient research, or knewnot how to go about the examination 


| The Architect.—No. 6 —By W.H. Ranlett.—The first five of these clever 
‘Bumbers make a volume. ‘They complete the elevation, the ground plan, the 
‘interior workmanship, where necessary the ground, the estimate, and the value 
'of the houses or cottages introduced, and are an excellent assistance to any one 
lwho would be the builder of his own house and would calculate nearly what 
lit would cost him. The present, then, is the first of a new volume. 

Charles X J. R. Planche.—New York: W. ‘Taylor & Co.—T his is 
‘a drama, and part of aseries which we have very often the pleasure of announe- 
ing. This commedietta in two acts is a great favourite when the parts are tol- 
‘erably cast ; Planche well knows the businses of the stage in these things, and 


j ite Germans have so well eflectuated. This work of 
‘has written the dialogue well. 


Michelet, well worthy the name of the’author, in clearly following the German 
steps, is a clearing of many of their false steps, and must now make thousands| 


unleafn that whicl. they have painfully and erroneously learnt, and which has 
hitherto been ‘at the boitom of nearly all the modern history of refined ages. 
‘he world, aithough it has adopted the traditions supposed to be included in 


| Chamber's Information for the People —No. 13.—Published by W. Taylor 
& Co. New York.—This is one of Chamber’s benefactions to the world. The 
[present edition is nearly complete, as the work will be finished in 16 numbers 
on have so frequently had occasion to laud this and other works put forth by 
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the same compilers that we are unable to sing the changes of commendation] 
farther. All the publications of the Chambers’ are worthy of patronage, more 
particularly by those who have a rising generation in their families, or who find 
necessary to use economy in obtaining much general information. 

Chef d’auvres dramatiques, dela langue Francaise. Par A. G. Collot.— 
New-York : Appleton & Co.—This very well selected work will render the 
French reader familiar with some of the best and most respected of the French 
dramatic works, and will help not a little to render the public more and more 
acquainted with French Idiom. In this are found very fine specimens of the 
writings of Berquin, Scribe, Piron, Moliere, Voltaire, Racine, and Corneille, 
and the compiler intends the book to be a * French Reader ” to all students of 
the langnage. It contains between five and six hundred pages ; it is exceed-' 
ingly well got up, on good paper, neatly bound, and, independent of its declar-| 
ed purpose, is a good library book. 

Godey’s ** Lady's Book,” for April, 1847.—Edited by Mrs. S.J. Hall. This, 
charming drawing room reading is so we!l known throughout the United States, 
that we need only say of the number before us, that it is elegantly illustrated, 
and posseses the usual quantity of good literary matter.} The plates are! 
‘Gaiety and Gravity,” which seem to have been given;from a prin: of the Comic, 
and of the ‘lragic muse, between whom is pulled Garrick, or like Pleasure and | 
Industry, between whom is Hercules. + Life on the Rio Grande,” which is very. 
good in the perspective, and the scene of which is interesting at the present, 
juncture. A plate of Ladies’ Fashions, very artistically, in five groupings, and | 
a new architectural drawing on coloured tissue paper. Here is also a very, 
elever work, illustrated, of ladies’ needle-work. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine, for March, 1847.—'This is worthy of the best, 
of its preceding numbers ; and the gossip is, as usual, racy. 


| Union. 


TO AGRICULTURIST GENTLEMEN. 
ANTED, by a practical farmer, the management of a farm or of an estate. The adver 
tiser has been used to farming from his childhood, and flatters himself with considerable 
experience in cultivating lond, clearing ground, breeding horses, cattle, poultry, and all that be- 
long to rural life. He can give the most unquestionable testimonials. Address post paid, or 
inquire for 8. at this office. N. B. The advertiser has no objection to Canada, or to the West- 
ern States. 


THE ‘TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
wr direct the attention of the public to the following biief account of the present con- 

dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financial embarrass- 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its aie, far exceeds in value the amount of its obliga- 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 
co the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prim- 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally we Il-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and commodious reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both tor 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now mm view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac- 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, aud to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, an exclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 
ter may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to pasticipate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent who 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of a 
great library ina great metropolis, and is not now a member of this institation, will immediately 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry oat 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex- 
tent and importance that will make it the boest and honor of the commercial —— aed 
‘eb. 13-—tf. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED ' 

THE MILLER OF MARTINGE. i] 

A ROMANCE.—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. | 

Author of * The Roman Traitor,” Marmaduke Wyvil,” The Brothers,” 
“ Cromwell,” Etc. 

PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND CO., 30 ANN STREET. 


sing interest and is quite equal if not superior to the * Roman. 
March 20, 


NEW-YORK ij 
This is a work of su 
Traitor” or ‘‘ Marmaduke Wyvil.” 


NEARLY READY, 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA 


OR THE 

MOORS UNDER PHILIP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. 

A Historical Romance from the French of 

EUGENE 

TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 
yas" young man, (23 years of age) a situation as COMPOSITOR on «4 City, 
or Country Newspaper. The Advertiser is every way qualified to take charge of 
Printing Office, and can set from 35 to 40,000 ems per week. He would be willing to takea’ 
situation in a Book-office. References given if required, as to honesty, capability, &c. Address. 
(if by letter, post-paid) ‘‘ ROMEO,” at this office, where all information may be obtained. | 
{March 13,-tf.* 


March 20. 


WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 

CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED. 

“* Obstinate, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally overcome,' 

but also completely destroyed without using either purgatives, injections or baths, by a na- 

tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Warton,| 

68 Rue Richelieu, Paris.” Price 30 cents. 

PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any} 

reader of the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat- 

ed France, England, and the Continent with its remarkable results. This great remedy is aj 

light, palatable, and delicious FOOD called ‘‘ Ervalenta”—a Vegetable Farina—in some re-| 
spects resembling Arrow-root. 

The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Pazis,! 
expressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, in the’ 
Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. | 

oF Purchasers must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta bat Warton’s. | 

arch 13-3m.* 
AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers,! 

and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. | 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. | 
Will be published, early in April next, i 

THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. i] 

OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive) 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions im the Practice and Play of this 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to! 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended as a 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous I}ustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of! 

** Felix on the Bat.” i 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Author at the) 

“* Anglo-American” Office, New York. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND! 

SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part o 

the Old Country, will find the sabscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 

1 ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS 1200 tons. 
LSVERPOOL ---- - - SIDDONS - - 
HOTTINGUFR --- - - SHERIDAN- ---- 
ROCHESTER - --- - - GARRICK - - 


LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
and Solicitor in Chancery &c. &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 
interested iu business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating to property, estates, debts &c. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 
Arrangements of an extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure that 
the business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 


in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom, 


Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- 
guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex. 
Governor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmund’s, Circuit Judge 
of the first Circuit &e. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsel], Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 


|| Jessop & Son, Steel manufacterers, New York, and Sheffield, England. 


Janu. 23—3m. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
[WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Strofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pavn of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
ness is @xtending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 

be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root thet has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenieuce and portability, containing nothing 

bat the expresse! essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
wer as Quinine +s of Peruvian bark, o: Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain al] the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits ; 

South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 

_ Messrs. Sands—‘ientlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so freqoentl 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look xpon the efforts of successful practi 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
saparilla. Ihave been severely afflicted for 33. yéars with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but found 
no relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarasa 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. : JOHN M. NORRIS. 

Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
true, ; REY. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony.—The followiug i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


tushia :— 

Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
Messrs. Sands : | have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla } have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded all 


Jiy. 25-tf. 


The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex-|| other medicine, and thoro » ont : : : 

ughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in i 
pressly for trade, and fitted up special regard the comfort and cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species pr 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed) |haye been some remarkable cures elbesed by its ase in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 


for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th o 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. | 
In addition to the above splendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘‘ GEORGE'S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘ The America, 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rappahannock, Magmion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevert- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 
be secured at the lowest rates. Every information Cr by sptirie to 


2d door below Burling Slip. 
hen for auy smouut from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom 
eb. 27. 


a few bottles.—Yours, traly, 


of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Frysipelas, was entirely cured by the nse of 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 


lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


New York. 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 


S. F. Urqahart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by D i 7 
. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. |Unired States and Canada. 


J Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
{iP The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sends’ Sarsaparilla that has 


been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficutt class of dise 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ 


Sersaparille, and take nofosber. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON | parte LAIRD, Florist, corner of Broadway and 28th street, N.Y., has always 


"OO PANEL FOR BENEFIT OF THE Ww on aud for sale at moderate prices, Greevhouse plauts of all the most esteemed 
SA SAVINGS LANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN. species aud varieties ; also, hardy Sachcolons Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 


(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) ates. B TSof i 
| Fruit aud Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUE'TS of choice flowers taste- 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. fully put up at all seasons. 
Besides a reseive fund (from suiplus premium) of about $185,000 N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hauover-square, | {tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, 
Chairman of the Court of Divectors im London, | mg We. 
Scanian <i P. CA MROUX, Esc Pers | THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen who wish to dispose of their 4 
eal oe | left-off wardrobe and furniture. By seuding a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the : 
HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and subsiantial advoutages with respect to life! Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. wh 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘ihe assured has, ou all the borrow, Ladi ded Mus. J. Lev { 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option || ies can be attended to by Mus. J. wth site! 5 } )- : 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne-|, PIANO FORTES. 
Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. | CHAMBER'S Ware-Reoms, No. 386 
Persons insured can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc-|| 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. IEW 
Part of the Capital is permaneatly invested in the United States, in the uames of three of the} | O SAIL f — aed OF bach anton pn lg he lth of h 
Local always to.the assured in case of disputed claims (should) | month 
half-y | Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
€ payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the aunual) SHERIDAN nt Sept. 26 | Nov. 1 
gate. N, yster, . 26. » 
] | GARRICK B. 1. H. Trask Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
No charge for stamp duty. j “ 
days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of | 
va | These ships ‘are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 


Travelling leave extensive and liberal, aud extra premiums on the most moderate s ale. lei - , . 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So | |with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus,}| Every cave has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
Varying from 85 to 86 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the pro-| 548° hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 


a UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74), Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
* Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan jpackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
i. Goodhue, ames Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq.,| apply to N.Y., or to 

cht, Ven Hook, and C. Edward Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 +2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per cunce, and 
Philadelphia—Clemeat C.. Bi 4 1 cent each. 
+ Win Codey, Rez Gesham, Kay Messrs. E. K. Collins & respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
| all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
i Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samucl Hoffman, Esq-, Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. | DONS, SHERIDAN end GARRICK, | To. prevent dicappointments, notice is bereby given, 


J. Leander Starr, General / t, aud Edward T. Richards Gener: 
ander Starr, General Agent, au ward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, | ‘that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearuey Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexander} | NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Frauklin-st. ; S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. | > 
(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P.M. daily. Fee) GAMING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


id by the Society. moath :— 
Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. Ships. | From New York. Froin Liverpool. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. ? ° | Waterloo, . H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. Il. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26. 
Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, | Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26 s 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. . Stephen Whitey, Cc. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan il. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. j 
An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the |Virginian, — | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26- 4 

Legislature of Kew-Yok Ist April, 1840. | These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. Kc. obtained at the Chief Office jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion wil! 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and| |be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. . 
British North American Colonies. 5 | The Captains or Owners will not be repousible for any Letters, Pareels, or Packages, sent by y 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent ithem, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
for the United States and B.N. A. Colonies. || Jen. 30-17. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 

New-York, 8th Jan* 1847. Jan. 16th. | NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 4 
QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPA2DIA, &c.,|| cnoapting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the i 
port. and | succeeding day. 
Im, Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool. 
1, THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Hutleston, dan. 6, Way 6. Sept. 6, Feb. 31, June 21, Oct. 
Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. lInde F.P. Allen, Mar. 6. ran 91° Dec. 21° 2 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENN Y CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any Olay. \ era Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6. 6. Sept-21; 
Gnaouacement, to point ont the valac of this “* Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the par-| These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance Re 


4 | |inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

= . my - . | the promo 10n e convenience and comiort 0 passen, ers. 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in) sp), price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample steres-of every - i 


Ooe eo HE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Usefyt| on will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli« 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in . 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| = neue os 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, emineut in their respective depart- °C BY Chem, unless GRINNELL, MINTURN 18 nt 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori-| CH APMAN ’BOWM AN ‘Live 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound| y 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. | LONDON LINE PACKETS. j 
PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle! pap Lats 10th, and 206k of cvery Month. 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to)| will they Gon 
any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at-)! 
5 | Senticn will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis NEw ¥ ORK and PORTSM ou i = S - 10th, and 20th, and from ONDON on the 
tactory references will be given and expected | 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 
| Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
| St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Pent AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE | Northumberland, R. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. ! 
1. The Poetical Works of Wm. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. | Feb dens Oct wi 10, 
4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. E. E. July 4 Mes. | 
f aa Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wixt, embellished by Mvs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored) Wellington, D. Chadwick, : 10, 10, 10 | May 1, Sept. 4 Jan. J 
ic sO. 4 2 2 
6. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. w | | 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. E.G. Tinker 10. 10’ 10 | June “s Ou 
or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with Hovey. | 20 20, 20 10; 10. 10 
%. ‘The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. || These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and oneness navigators* 
10. Campbell's Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vigneties and 37 wood euts. | Great care will he taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best escription. — 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
2. al Italy iNustrated with 36 vignettes | Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 
: |/Pareels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Appl 
13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautifud scenes, || GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., ore y 


sketches, Kc. j|te 
14, The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, conta: ug 5 thousand wood ecuts—all inte) | My 24-tf. _ 
resting, all instractive—in 2 large folio volumes. 
16. I Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 1 1. folio. OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched inth 


ictori \| 
4 Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored M f the Holy Land and | 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Soath-st. 


For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, | viz. 
155 Broad ‘3 Offic rp Cyclopedi Ke. Ships. Masters. rom New ore. rom Liverpool, 
Dec. 19-tf ice of Penny Cyclopedia | Oxford, P Ss. 1, Oct. Feb. July 16, Nov. 16. Mar. 16 
| Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 6, . 6, 6| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
\Fidelia, new -G. Hackstaff, pt. 1, Jan. J, May 1 
16 FEET LONG, AND 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, Ang. Dec. 
ew York, - B. Cropper et. 1, Feb. une 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, Columbia, new Jan May 16, 6 
4N-2 Yorkshire, new . G. Bailey. ‘ Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
e ee |. ‘These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in thei Cabin accommodations . 
in fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS ans in th 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well | The Commanders are wel! known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
T known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag-| ‘tention will alw ays be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and) |as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Coes or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 


Bonum 
polata Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 


t Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
a piv each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the| 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 


int, admirabl ited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders|/|or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
ag pobre =o 3 all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so passage, apply GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 
eited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, C. H. MARSHAL ,. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
Oct.34e. wi Gold-st. ARING, BROTKARS & Co., Liverpool. 
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